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No. 16. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS... - 
An Account of the Principalities of Wal- 

lachia, and..Moldavia, ingluding vari- 


ous Political Observations relatin 
them. By William Wilkinson, Eon, 





tioned Principality. London, 1820, 


pp. 294. 

The bad construction in the title-page, 
which we -have :just copied, will no 
doubt impress our critical readers with 
théslotion that this béok is not véryex- 


cellently written ; and’ we must say that’ 


it is not the work of a person in ha- 
bits. of literary..composition, . ‘The au- 
thor, however, resided for several years 
in the principalities which are his subject, 
ant he sapplies «good deal of sensible ob- 
servation in his ‘dwn’ way,—iritelligibly 
if fot elegantly. ‘As'Cohsul, he had pe- 


| 7 pres ities for obtaining intelli-| 


,not apparent to casual travellers ; 


‘amdaltogether he has. placed the latest: 


débris of the ancient: and 
Eastern’ Emmpite’ before: us in a light 
more’ Obvious thah any’ in’ which we 
have hitherto séei it! 

Of the original com, sition of the eople 
ite Grosk prone ; a. ape ear y 
tory.of the and of the contests o 
thet descendants vith the followers of Islam, 
}— shall say, not. ieneen that, about 

co Walle Moldavia were 
iets 8 by. the Turks, and 
have, since that.era,: heen, ‘governed, agreea- 
bly to, a paryia op one ion. left, them, by 
governors appointed e Porte.. The po- 
agar according A nearest calcula- 
pee proaches to 1,000,000 of. souls, 
in Wa chia, and 500,000" in Moldavia, 
since the last peace of Bukorest. The 
divided into beyars, or nobles of the di 
orders ; the trades 
“7 the peasants, wi 


erent 


an A conttiodage. So 


ioe, SEMAN ARS 
pecan is station, and 30 Fapid the | 


succession of Hospodats or Governors in this 
wait that, darig OO ee ce oe bees 
of this century, ma fe than, nap 
diferent, princes. reign in Wallac 
Spemnatly of the ths ‘pet it-was occupi am by 
¢ Russians, from. 1770. .to, 1774 ; % the 
Austrians and Russians, from Fahey in 7925 
and by the jlans aj 
1812 ; that is to say, at the supp m 


reign, more or. less, every two,years. 
y= he capital of Wallachia, Rootninn 


inhabitants, 386 churches, 20. mo- 
eon and 30 large ianns; or carayanse- 


‘SATURDAY 







late British Consul to the abovelmien—| qo’ is) more wiehull interesti 


ot oF tne 


seventy-two from ‘Bukorest.....The river is, 
-$0 far yery navigable for ships not exteding 


ificent{) 


duct; of the two principalities, and the only 
landing-place for some principul articles of 
importation. 


with, the productious of: ae intetior. 


‘Danube nearest to it. 
are. ——— ‘the-~whéap, dnd a uae number 


' 0: private 
oe all ene ;,.merchants,’ for ali articles. it chiely 1 ins} 
athe r§, who lie 
Standing she rigbur of the 
sures, Often: find the mearis» of —— 


vere pte 
-of great trade. 
‘of ad. great nuitnber “of; comthercial vessels, 





. POR Ary. 1s. 


ras. Yassi, the 
smaller but better. 
inhabitants fn seventy... -hurches. | othe 
streets of both are payed wit 
timber throwh a oy ‘and. fastey ee f 
wooden bridge, e port. of Galatz,. how- 
than ‘ele, 
ther, and we copy the account of it.— 
Galatz (the sea-port of the two principe, 
lifes) is in Moldavia, but near! 
the: frontier of Wallachia = it, is nite at 
of . the broadest and deepest 
anube, distant sixty miles from. 
the Black Sea, sixty-five from Yassi, and 


it town, any ayy 


three hundred tons burthen. “Its principal; 
éntrance from the sea is not y | easy to 
make, dwitig to thé islands which divide ‘it 


Galatz is the great market” for the pro- 


Having all the oy ede'otan ofa 
seaport, it is apparent @ very flot 

town. Its market is raed well wocke 
timber, masts, and staves; abe-conveyed to it} 
along the small rivers, that ctiine from \vari- 
ous parts of the ¢ountty, atid fall into» thé! 
Tacre are publi¢ 
large’ warehouses, ' belonging 


habiged: by;commercial ancii,, who, notwith= 
péohibitive: meas 


some quantity of wheat,’ and other 
band arfi¢les; but their, principal’ trade’ is 
that of importation. The: town and its de~J 
pendéhcies are governéd by two deputies’ of 
ie Prince of Moldavia, called Percaithis The 
number of the fixed inhabitants dées not ex 
ceed seven thousand, but the great concearse 
¢ ple ovcasioned every ‘by commer. 


Ss gives it the of béing | they: 


and all the bustle of.a place 
The presence, in particular, 4 


increases consjderably that appearance. 


1820." em 











_ PRICE a 
-Altho 


many , geods.o fey Atak et. 


sofa is 

rin r? 
Ate nepal a of of etarar Cease le 

| sugar, pepper, mun, lemons, Oranges, 4 


fore igh Wines, are the principal att 
‘description, , The local. sonar 
Syst Jn Pah provitices,- ig.” 


okes every Pane thi 9 4 
<1 900.000’ olieg sal ofthe th ire me 
that of the, others is merely Bere 
importation, however, surpasses this 
tity, and, might be still on, to agrenter 
extent, as the provi tes OF. ee 
vina, Transy}eani, ce ai Vib, Abe + 
par ed with those articles by ‘the . 
ee SP Bukorest, Yassi, and Galatz.: appr 
The. ge anos system of this import. unde 
is ill contriv gps isfy abba, no 





gener, 









into three great channels, two:of which . are | conveniences. ‘The purchasers/have reconree - 
very: shallow and dangerous. - But. ships} tothe denapy. (ig Doses ate Fey 
bound hither. take pilots yn boatd,, and with | where, of ee ee pie! . prices. 
this precaution, very fey ot take | The goods, whi torn - 
place, parsiealitly in the, fine séason. _—.' | house Lady in Turkey gn un new, 
THe ravi the Danube -closés in duty, of the ze east beUty,.. 
the month of November ; and in thefon Janded or bro nto. th yak ipa. 
Sevérést wititers; éven ‘thil of}the, sivér as. Baty 
is completely .frozei over for the. space’af fines “viature, which amount to as ‘ 
tive.or six: weeks. In the morith of March, | more, The latter are nop, indeed, tabliahed 
stipe begin to inake their appéarance agnin, |: b y the loc yrernnensd taf tenes taeneed , 
as they liave not the itiebnyenitiicy of whby their 0 they, are soem 
tide against them; they aree 10. come} they become igen gga Te ales the Bree 
up elose to the wharis, and to remain there :¢tors of the foods aire n i) be | 
-until their business is finished. d such; 


| teétion’ and raastatiice froit Be Sanit 
bding in the country. r Hdd. oF 
iWallachia. and “Moldavia are at present 
supplied by Germany,, with di, Mindsiol eot~., 
tton and woollen manufact hardware, . 
SRparaa alae ad 
e and prin 

glass Ae Neh ori big 0 nue 
markets, : are; wit 


shut they ure peter isl, por nha at er 

raat spool thaw they wold fetch. Were’* 
reir origin made kadwal. bt ol 8 tre eee 

| Phe comsuinp tions the wadlien be waa ie 
ery extensive ; thatsf-¢he ea allie’ | 
es alone is aed at 200. sterling 

avery year. me French cloths ateleight 

into the country; vas on chek pe are eon-- 


‘sidertibly * hi ‘than! those . of- Ge 

ein ha full aenel a h. 

5 es are’ 
articles ta epee anehy' and even: 


main long on hand. bis’ J} oh 
As 'fars of fornt of the ma- - 
bional: ¢ostdine,: and: are’ ery 


dicey $b she acral goat 4 a" 


o~ oy amen, of:vast ie 

a ¢: prineipalices 

Mabde Ureetides prenty anid whee, Popes: 
riahatacats.; 2%.. catt Ua behtase 





\ Mast of the merchants carrying on trade, 
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expeditions goods 

coming from Spm, ar now and then 
made by way of and piteors but 
bee, are attended with risk and difficulty ; 
which, the amonnt of sur- 

Lananga eight per cent. those incurred by 
the natural richness, and the various re- 


sourees of Wallachia and Moldavia, are such, 
that if fos nolan? could enjoy the im- 
portant advranta a government 
and a wise guiceietration under which in- 
dustry and agriculture should receive their 
due encouragement, the trade of exports 
laid open, the commercial intercourse with 
t nations set upon a r footing, 
y, the mines explored, they would 
in a short time become the most mang 
and most ing provinces o coo 
The harbour of Galatz would soon stand in 
rivalship with all the ports of the Black Sea, 
net ex Odessa. 
The of the soil is such as to pro- 
eure nourishment for ten times the number 
of the present popslation, and leave where- 


3 


fold, and in more favourable seasons, twen- 
ty-five,, 

 ronibe has furnished them with every 
possible means of becoming erous ; 


3 PEER 
ft 
a 7 
eile 

i 


a2 
i 
el 


abe ee wee: left a decided ad- 
vantage to. with respéct to Turkey, 
any benefit to himself from 

. the, . made st Erfurth, he 
ehanged bis views. The continental systex, 





‘versation are’ 





arinies, and to continue hostilities so long as 
the Russian court should withhold its con- 


; | sent to that measure. His desire of keeping 


these two powers at variance with each other 
could not but increase when he had subse- 
quently formed the plan of invading Russia, 
who, molested on one side by the Turks, and 
on the other by the Persians, was thus forced 
to employ considerable armies on distant 
frontiers. 


The exhausted state of Turkey, the medi- 
ation of England, ahd the impatience of Rus- 
sia, who was pressed by the hostile prepara- 
tions of France, evidently intended against 
her, hastened the conclusion of peace in 1812 
between the Mussulman powers and the 
Russians. ‘ 


But it is pleasanter to us to follow 
the author in his descriptive sketches 
than in his politics ; and only remark- 
ing that he is an advocate for giving 
Wallachia to Austria, we hasten to 
a few extracts characteristic of the 
country. 

About two hundred and ten days of the 
year are holidays, and. they are cb 
served by the inhabitants, as far, at 5 
as relates to the exclusion of all kinds of 
Mone The public — Rvp 2 they 

we 80 great a portion © to re- 
main inactive, are allowed ides, a fort- 
night’s vacation at Easter, and during the 
hottest days of summer. In these useless 
icious days of idleness, whilst the 
ion consists in seeki 
time out of t 

it with their 


The number of this class of 

pag yi at Bukorest, ee 
, or , Suggested to e 

ace the of levying a capitation tax 

Leena mee, Raderrent ~Biscued 
revenue of some hundred thousand piasters 
This plan, contrary to ex , was not 


The manners of society the Wal- 
laebian bien net, seaidahble for re- 
finemeat. topics of social eon- 
most trivia) nature, and 
subjects ofan indecent kind frequently take 
the place of more becoming discourse ; they 
are seldom discouraged by scruples of any 


ladies ys 
‘Ta-the habitual state of inaction, brought 








disorders 

tumber of private families. 
marry: their daughters, to whatever class 
they ma ory without allowing them 
dowries beyond the proportion of their own 
means; to the great detriment of their 
male children, who, finding themselves un- 
provided for, look. upon marriage as the 
means of securing a fortune, and consequent- 
ly regard it as a mere matter of pecuni 
speculation. Feelings of affection or senti- 
ments of esteem are therefore out of the 
question in the pursuit of matrimonial en- 

ments, and money remains the only 


object in view. 

Vhen a girl has reached the age of thir. 
teen or fourteen, her parents become anx- 
ious to procure a husband for her. They do 
not wait for proposals, but make the first 
offers, sometimes to three or four men at a 
time, stating with them the amount and na- 
ture of the dowry they are disposed to give. 


They enter into a —— negociation when 
@ greater amount is required, and: finall 
with him who remains satisfied wi 
the most reasonable terms. ‘The inclinations 
of their daughter are never er on the 
occasion, and too a disparity of age, or 
other personal on the g Berks 
fectionthle  Theght Lcnesupaiete 
3 is sometimes 
unacquainted with, the man of her pracren 
choice ; and, at her tender age, unable to 
form any judgment on the state of matrimo- 
wy she submits to their will with indifference. 
ot long after the nuptials, she is left perfect 
mistress of her actions, her domestic affairs 
are entirely put into the hands of the ser- 
vants, she never interferes with them. 
N by her husband, and at full liberty 
to e of her time as she thinks 7 
she forms conriexions of intimacy wo- 
men more ¢ in the world than 
a The attractions of sere “4 
i ecome too strong to be resisted, 
pe rem of others, with the numerous 
temptations that surround her, prove, sooner 
or later, fatal to her virtue. To the harmo- 
ny which may have subsisted between her 
and her husband, succeeds 3 quarrels 
soon follow, and blows sometimes are not 
spared on her. Her condition becomes at 


-|Inst intolerable, she quits her hasband’s 


house, sues for a divorce, and generally ob- 
tains it, however frivolous the plea in the 
true sense of the law. f 

The church of Wallachia and Moldavia is 
the only one~ professing the Greek religion 
that authorises divorce ; or more properly 
speaking, the a = pedo the stated 

ouncing it, the authori ing x 

ed So the er of Conmuailey e on 
occasions of the most particular nature, 
indeed never made use of. 

Jo the pringipalities, the sentence of @- 
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yorce is*pronounced ‘so frequently, the mo- 
tives “alleged are sometimes so frivolous, 
thet it never affects the reputation of a wo- 
man, 80 as todegrade’ her in her ordi 
rank of society ;_nor does it in the least be- 
come a scruple ‘to the delicacy of the men, 
whatever may have been the nature of its 
motive. 

There are but few families at Bukorest 
who have long continued in an uninterrupted 
state of domestic harmony, and fewer still 
who can point out some relation who has 
not gone through a divorce. 

Sometime back, a Wallachian lady of 
quality, who had brought but a small fortune 
to her husband, became desirous of fixing 
her residence in one of the principal streets 
of the town, and she pressed him to lay 
aside his accustomed system of economy, to 
sell re estate, the soups of which vane 
them the principal means of support, to 
build a fine house in that street. The hus- 
hand, more reasonable than herself, posi- 
tively refused to listen to her extravagant 

; and the lady, incensed at his up- 

ing her for it, quitted his house, and 

shortly after sued for a divorce, which she ob- 

tained. This lady, who has since remained 

single, profeased great piety, and is still con- 
i as a very pious woman. 

Not long after, a young Boyar, contrary 
to custom, fell in leve with a very beautiful 
woman, of the same. rank and age. 
and 


of both agreed on their union, 
¢ nuptials were celebrated by public 
festivities. . This couple was looked upon as 
the only one in the country whom a strong 
and mutual attachment had united. At the 
end of the first.year the husband was sudden- 
ly attacked by a pulmonary. complaint, and 
induced by the physicians’ advice to separate 
himself for some-time from his wife, and go 
to Vienna. in order te consult the best medi- 
cal men. After eighteen months’ absence, 
ing himself ctly recovered, he hast- 
ened back to Bukorest impatient to see his 
wife, to whom he had not ceased to write, 
but whose letters had latterly become much 
less frequent, On his artival he found the 
most unexpected changes in his family affairs: 
His wife had ay to her parents, refused to 
see him, and had already consented to marry 
another ! 7 — —3 was the chief 
instigator of her en-resolution, hal! nego- 
tiated the second marriage, because it suited 
his own interests. 
The legitimate husband claimed his spouse 
ugh every possible channel ; but he was 
oe listened to, and government declined in- 


The sentence of divorce was pronounced 
by the metropolitan; ‘and, although the 
husband's, refusal to sign the act rendered it 
perfectly illegal, the seeond. marriage took 

;.the'ceremony was performed by the 


archbishop in person, and public rejoici 
were made onthe rede hay ging 
The circumstances of this adventure were 
the more remarkable, as the second husband 
had been married before, and divorced his 
wife after six weeks’ cohabitation, when he 
pet the possibility of obtaining this lady's 





+  Amother lady of the: first rank 
her ter from her husband, with whom 
she had lived six years, and caused asen- 
tence “of divorce to be pronounced. She 
gave for reason, that her daughter's consti- 
tution suffered considerably by frequent 
pregnancy. ‘The husband, who was. by no 
means inclined to the separation, and who 
knew his wife to enjoy the best health, made 
remonstrances to no effect : and he was con- 
demned by government to give back the 
, and to pay damages to a considerable 
amount, for having spent a part of it, al- 
thengh he proved to have employed the de- 
— sun for the use of his wife and fa- 
mily. 

These three ‘instances of the degraded 
state of morals in these ‘countries are select- 
ed from numerous others that occur daily. 
They are such as to excite astonishment, and 
appear almost incredible ; yet they created 
no other sensation at the time than other 
common news of the day, deserving but 
little notice. * * be 

The mode of instructing the Wailachians 
and Moldavians in the precepts of religion, 
is not, however, calculated to animate them 
with excessive zeal, and to propagate fana- 
ticism. They are merely taught to plunge 
headlong into all the ridicules of superstition, 
the ins ble attendant of ignorance ; und 
it is probably ‘owing to the total absence of 
fanaticism that the priesthood exercise a less 
powerful influence here, than they do in 
other Greek countries. All. the ececlesiasti- 
eal dignitaries being of obscure origin, and 
mostly of the lowest extraction, ey are 
personally despised by the Boyars. Their 
spiritual power is alone respected, 

The rites. ordained’ by the established 
church are the same as’those of the patriar- 
chal church. - Persons who have not received 
baptism in it, are not considered as Cliris- 


tians, nor even honoured with the name‘of' 


such. 

Frequency of confession and communion, 
and the punctual observance of a vast num- 
ber of fast-days, during the year, are prescri- 
bed with severity. They have become the 
most essential points of faith, and the people 
believe with confidence that an exact ad- 
herence to them is sufficient to expiate the 
heaviest crimes, particularly after the con- 
fessor’s absolution, which, ‘in most cases, 
is to be obtained by the means of a good fee. 


We should here have closed our no-| 
ticeof Mr.Wilkinson's production, had 
it not been for a very singular paper in 
the appendix : yiz. “An explanation of 
the Nizam-y-gedid (the new military) 
institution,” attempted to be introduced 
by the Ottoman government, translated 
from the Turkish MS. of  Ishelebi-if- 
fendi, a dignitary of high-rank. ‘The 
Effendi reasons in a manner 80 ‘very 
singular that he is highly amusing 
to European minds, while conyeying 
much information ;- and we have rarely 
met with an oriental document. more 





full of whiasigality and truth, af man- 


) LETTRES. 





ibd 


her to° entertain..avd matter to iastrnct 
us... We can only however select; a few 
passages to show how'the writer argues 
thé points at issue betweet hiay and the 
Janisaries, who rebelled’ ‘against’ the 
hew system, and butghered "both ‘the 
Sultan and , his , Vizier,...The worthy 
Effendi thus describes the beginning of 
the discontents.9) foals 

After these poirits ‘had been taken itito 
serious consideration, seme mch Were in the 
first place dispatched to"{he corps ‘of tlie Ja- 
nissaries for the purposd of selecting’from 
thence some young an4’ ‘clidsén \ suldier, 
whom they were to discipline énd ‘truint to 
the use of arms. Upon this, oir bravoes 
who are engaged in’ the thirty-two trades, 
considering that if they were obliged tu’at- 
tend punctually to thé exervis¢ of caittion 
and small arins, they would be océdpied 
with that instead of their private “affairs, and 
would be brought into troulilé, no od re- 
ceiving their pay once in tlired inonth - 
tuitously, and without doing ‘any thing for 
it, began to ponder the’ riatter, st¥ouking 
their beards and mustachives, and to: vent 
their discontent by saying, We are not 
made for thiv sort‘of work, and we will-have 
nothing to do ‘with’ it.” . Whatéver “pains 
were taken to enlighten their vind dings, 
they obstinately persisted, addressing each 
other by these or similar terms, Ho! Alli 
Sacka Baba, Oda Bashi, Bash Karakoulouk- 
gee! * what say you to this business? the 
exercise of the Nizam-y-Gedid is now intro- 
duced ; henceforth no pay is to be had with- 
out service, and what they call exercise is 
very troublesome service; it is true that 
drawing up ina line makés a better’ show ; 
but if they ‘send us to war, we can fire Our 
muskets, and ther charging sword in band, 
we can ‘put the Russians to flight and storm 
their cainp. May Heaven preserve from 
decay our corps and our -chiefs.! we shall 
then take our pay when it is issued, and pass 
our time agreeably.” Such were their ex- 
pressions, as though they cotild by frigid 
reasoning, and senseless allusions, induce 
the Sublime Government to abandon this 
enterprise, when the experience of two Wars 
had proved heyond dispute, both the. total 
inefficiency of their services, and the feeble 
condition of the Mahometan cotmmunity. 

After other arguments, the Effendi 
proceetis— 

Tt has happened to me a thousand ‘times 
to find: myself in dispute’ with a 
crowd of ‘contentidtis fools, who say, “fs 
there any dctasion for these new troops of 
the Nyzam-y-Gedid? At the’ time that the 
Ottoman race conquéred the world with the 
Sabre, there ‘were no such forces: Let the 
eneiny present himself, and‘ wé will lay otir 
liands on our sabres, and ata single charge 
make piece-meal of them ~ Ouly let us see 
the intentions of our enemy, we will storm 
their canip; sword in hand, upset their Cra! 
froin‘ his throne, trample his crown under 





* The titles of some superior officers amongst 





the Janistaries. 
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our feet, and penetrate even to the most 
distant of their countries.” 

To. these bravees I thus addressed myself : 
‘* Hark ye, comrade! do you know. that 
ever since the year 1146 I, as well asm 
father, have served with all my might inthe 
corps of Janissaries, and ee ore 
in several wars, and. have seen the vi both 
hot and cold, and feeding from the world’s 
basket, have passed through the hoop, of 
the elements,* Having moreover been. a 
prisoner.in, the hands of the enemies of re- 
igion, I became fully acquainted with their 
deceit and treachery, cheir discipline, and 
the successes which they have obtained over 
the Sublime Government. It has thus been 
easy for me to gain an intimate knowledge of 
many things, the truth of which cannot be 
easily understood from the mere. pérusal of 
our annals. AsJ am now eighty-seven years 
of age, if all those affairs that have passed 
since the year 82, with which I am tho- 
roughly conversant, were to be written, they 
would fill several volumes. There are, how- 
ever, certain events taken as well from history 
as from what has fallen under my own obser- 
vation, which I wish to relate to you; and 
as my discourse shall be free from malevo- 
lence and bad passions, I trust in-God that 
you will hear me with satisfaction, and will 
one day bless me.” 

He dwells upon the effect of the in- 
troduction -of discipline among the 
forees of the Crals of Europe, to which 
they resorted in consequence of tlicir 
dread of the Emperor of Islam. 


All the Crals being seized with consterna- 
tion, after communicating with each other, 
held a councilin.a place appointed, to which 
they invited men of wisdom and experience. 
The conelusion they came to was this: ‘The 
Ottoman Emperor having introduced an ad- 
mirable system into his army, and established 
a corps for the express purpose of keeping 
it up, we shall no longer be able to keep 
face with such well. disciplined troops : as 
the soldiers ofthe Islam_are naturally brave, 
they will fallin among us, sword in hand, 
and make a speedy end_of us; and as. the 
opinion which they hold that those who die 
in war are martyrs, and go immediately to 
Paradise, makes them fight with great zeal, 

‘it is evident that if we do not establish good and 
suflieient military regulations, the Ottomans 
will conquer the whole of Europe, and oblige 
us all to.pay the Haratch. It is our business 
therefore to find. some method of preventing 
those soldiers from closing with us.” They 
conclnded. their. conference by forming a 
masterly project, and inventing a method of 
using expedition their cannon, muskets, 
and metenepents of.war, and prohibit- 
ing their troo m engaging in commerce, 
they obliged bem to pass their whole time 
iv learning military exercises, in which they 
made, such pragress that it became. at last 
impossibje to break their ranks. In truth, 
it is well known to those who are acquainted 
with history, that in the wars. which have 
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‘taken place since the invention of this new 
system of tactics, the Ottomans have been: 
most freq worsted, because they found. 
it impossible to. make use: of their sabres: 
among the infidels.as they wished to do;° for 
their regular troops keep in a com body, 


‘pressing their feet together that their order 
of battle 


may. not be broken ; and. their can- 
non. being polished like one of * Marcovich’s 
watches, they load twelve. times in a minute, 


and make the bullets rain like musket balls ;-} 


thus.they keep us an unintermitted mor 
of antillery and. small. arms. When the 
lamites make: an attack upon them with in- 
fantry or cavalry,.the enemies of our faith 
observe a profound silence, till the soldiers of 
Islam are come. close-up. to their front, and 
then at once giving fire to some hundred 
carriage-guns, and to seventy or eighty thou- 
sand. muskets, overturn our men in heaps 
without so much as receiving a bloody nose. 
When they have thus by a few volleys cansed 
thousands. of the Seale of Islam to.drink 
the Sherbet of martyrdom, the suryiying 
reranant are wont to fly, * -* 


It is a certain fact, that. we have seen in 
the wars persons, who, having never in the 
course of their lives taken a gum in their 
hands before, but spent all their time in. the 
exercise of some trade, and knew not what 
they were about, but first put the ball into 
their muskets, and then the powder above: iti 
It has been sometimes proved by experience, 
that as these.peeple. know not: how to handle 
their ammunition, it would be better that 
they should leave tle army rather than re- 
inain with it; because, being of no use, they 
do harm by the disorder which they create. 
Some of our raw soldiers who do not know 
the proper charge of powder, by putting too 
great a quantity into their guns, cause them 
to burst, and thus maim, or even kill both 
themselves and those who stand near them ; 
and many of our unpractised horsemen who, 
when mounted on their steeds, fancy them- 
selves the heroes of the age, and would not 
deign to give a salutation even to their own 
fathers, when they draw their sabres.in ac- 
tion, wound the heads of their horses, and 
thus cover themselves and their beasts with: 
blood; this awkwardness of theirs causes 
those who see it to utter ejaculations of sur- 
prise, In short, itis evident to men of un- 
derstanding, that as the talents of reading, 
writing, riding.on horseback, shooting with 
the baw, playing on an instrument, and other 
similar aequirements, will not come spon- 
taneously to persons unskilled, and unin- 
structed in them; so likewise vi cannot 
be obtained without a knowledge. of the art 
of war, which is a particular, and noble 
branch of science, independent of others. 

There are indeed certain considerations 
which may induce us to Behe those calum- 
niators of the Nizam-y-Gedid, are any 
wise connected with the old*corps ; but. do 
those persons who are by no means.attached 
to them,,and who know. the differenee be- 
tween alum and. sugar, and between 
and evil, show any sense in daring to abuse 





* These are proverbial expressions to denote 
the vicissitudes of fortune. 





* Markwick Markham,a London watch-maker 
in great esteem with the Turks, 








so-noble ascience? Their paca yee and 
obstinacy are astonishing, . seeimg' that, not- 
has always of our raw troops, they do 
not-allow it to be sufficiently proved, . that if 
a, war should break out, these ignorantbeasts 
pressing t Lin masses of one or two 
thousand men, will be unable to resist the 
tactic of the enemy. 

Tlie writer relates instances of panic 
and flizht, disgraceful to the old troops, 
and of the loss of their cooking kettles, 


the greatest infamy that, can befall a ~ 


Turkish regiment, Qn, the other hand, 
he praises the bravery and efficacy of 
the Nizam-y-gedid ; for example, 
against the mountaineers of Rumelia. 

Since that insolent” race first’ showed 
themselves, séveral Veziers and other officers 
had been sent-against them without effect. 
Having formed the wicked design 
troying the Nizam-y-Gedid institution froin 
its roots, they: now exerted their whole 
strength and’ gave battle. Although’ the 
regular troops had with them. neither their 
cannon, howitzers, or motnted men, and 
‘were engaged’ in the midst of a severe 
winter, snow, rain, and mud,'andthough the 
rebels were strongly posted’ im a town, they 
nevertheless marched up. to the attack, and 
without regarding the advantageous position 
of the insurgents, while they were themselves 
up to the knees in niud-and water, they 
knocked down half of the rebels like rotten 
sat sending their souls to hell, and ob- 
iged the rest to fly. In ashort time the 
field of action was covered with the vile 
carcases of the rebels, and’ those who were 
taken alive reported that they called ont to 
each other, *‘ Ah! comrade, these troops 
which: they call Nizam-y-Gedid, are not 
what wetook them for.” In these excla- 
mations they betrayed the sense of their 
own inferiority. Every one knows that at 
last these rascals, unable to make a stand on 
any ‘side, climbed the mountains by night, 
and fled. 

He also panegyrizes the stratagems to 
which his favourite troops. resort ; and 
as he justifies these in a whimsical 
manner, we shall take leave of this 
curious picture of: the military foree of 
Turkey with the illustration. 


Should it happen that the enemy is as — 


skilful and well trained as themselves, and 
employs against them the same discipline, 


then of the two parties, that will be victori- 


ous whose chiefs are enabled, by the favour 
of Divine Providence, to put in practice 
with superior address, the new science and 
stratagems of war which oF have learned, 
because the apostle of the Most High, our 
great prophet (on whom be the blessings 
and peace of God !) himself condescended to 
use military stra This sacred tra- 
dition is thus related. ; 
Daring a holy war which was carried on 


in the happy time of the apostle of God, (on’ 


whom be peace !) a certain t champion 
of the enemy’s army came out to offer single 


of des- . 
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Alli shonld be opposed te him. i, well 
pleasing te God, having reccived the com- 
inand ef the.Apostie, girded on his sword 


- only, and ‘immediately went forth alone'to 


the place appointed for the combat. When 
this friend of the MestHigh met that infidel, 
he thus. addressed him: “1 come on foot 
having one sword; why come you out on 
horse’ having two swordsand two bows?” 
The great Alli spoke to him again, . saying 
“det these things be so; but I come out 
alone to .give battle on our. side, why do you 
bring another man and come both together?” 
The infidel, at this question, looked about 
him believing that another man had followed 
him, when at the same instant, the great Alli, 
in the, twinkling of an eye, made the vile 
head of the reprobate fly off. . The death of 
the said wicked person having been a source 
of joy to the followers of Islam, tlie excellent 
Alli, meeting the great prophet on his 
return, related to hit the admirable stra- 
tagem by means of which he had slain that 


“wreteh. This holy tradition has been vouch- 
safed unto us. : 





The Tribute of a Friend. By N. T. H. 
Bayly, St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Ox- 
ford, 1819. 8vo pp. 16. 


Mournful Recollections. The same, 
1820. pp. 18. | » 
Smail Talk. The same. 1820, pp. 18. 


Of these slight productions, the two: 


former belong to the pathetic; and the 
last to the gayer class of poetry. They 
have given us a favourable opinion of 
the author in both. He seems to pos- 
sess two very essential qualities for a 


, poet—feeling and fancy ; and his gene- 


ral talent is decidedly worthy of being 
stimulated to a more elevated and con- 
tinuous flight than any it has hitherto 
undertaken. The friend whose prema- 
ture death called forth the elegiac tri- 
bute was Thomas Walter Clarke Darby, 
of St. John’s College, who died in No- 
vember last, aged 18 ; and the folluw- 
ing quotation will show how affection- 
ately he was mourned. 
Again—again—oh ! let me hear you speak, 

me, embrace me, look on me again ; 
My hand is on your forehead, it shall seek 

0 give et gph mitigate your pain; 
And yours will sogm press mine—'tis only weak, 
Hope cannot be quite lost—life must remain. 

I see his bosom heave, I hear his breath— 
"Tis sleep—'tis stupor—any thing but death. 
itis not degth—though motionless he lies, 
That maj of ease an@ slumber be a token : 
No’ glance now beaths from those dini 


eyes, 
part those pale lips nd feeble words are spoken. 
better were complaints, and painful sighs 
Than silence—silenee never to be broken! 
Yet still he é may in time restore— 


sleepsp—we 
No, no~—his sleep is death—he wakes no more. 


My task is over; and I’ll not repine 
Since all his tedious pangs.are at an end; 
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Beside.his bed I shall no more reeline, . 
To all his whispered wants, no more attend : 
I ne’er shall see his moisteyes fixed on tnint} 
In silent recognition of-ns friend; -.. «.: 
I never more shall cool-his fevered brow,, 
‘Or bathe his cheeks—dll, all are icy new. 
He eulogizes the virtués of his loved 
companion, and draws a natural and af- 
fecting picture of youthful hopes disap- 
pointed. 
When last we parted, his young heart was sad ; 
But we were full of hope, that future days 
Would bring a happy meeting; and we had 
Delightful plans, projecting many ways 
Of being blest together; he was glad 
To press my hand; and he would often raise 
Schemes of unbounded pleasure shared with 


me— — 
This might have been—but this can never be. 


We thought of happy meetings—and we met— 
But never to be happy : grief and pain 
Had chang’d his cheerful face; my eyes were 


wet 
With tears I laboured ‘to conceal in vain. 
I feel his feeble arins embrace me yet, 
Whilst mine were thrown around him; and 


I hear bien widioar in a gentle tone 
“* My dear, dear friend—TI never had but one.” 
I followed as a mourner to the scene 

Where he lies buried now; dnd 1 returned— 
In tears returned to be where he has been, 

And spend my life without him. 

There are few compositions more 
difficult than the pourings out of 
heartfelt lamentation. If art is visible, 
the effect of nature is destroyed ; and, 
if some art is not employed, the mere 
ebullitions of grief are crude and unin- 
viting. The happy medium has, we 
think, been hit by Mr. Bayly, as far as 
his verse pretends; and he preserves 
his consistency to the end; which is 
more than can be suid for Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s Monody, or other celebrated effu- 
sions of this kind. 

The Mournful Recollections are of 
similar character. They thus com- 
mence. 

O Time : I ask thee not to steal awdy 
My present grief; I wish not to be gay: 
My heart were worthless; could thy hiand re- 


move 

My deep affliction for the Friend I love. 

Bring me not smiles, though cheerfulness re- 
turns. ; 

And lights the mournet’s éheek, his heart still 
mourns ; 


> iS 

A smile can never cure, though it conceals 
The hopeless anguish which the bosom feels ;. 
er ase warns alone can cure regret ; 

And whilst I live, Irever tan forget: 


The following lines breatiié the same 
pensive spirit. 

Short was the season of our joy; it passed 
In mutual délight, too sweet to last ; 
When young, and fair, and innocenfly gay, 
His fancy pictur’d many a happy day ; 
The hand of sickness smote him: ev'ry limb 
Was weakened and unnery’d;—how unlike him 
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Who moyed so lately,. with his merry 4 

First in the sport, and lightest in the dance. 

1 was his constant-nurse ;—and though I shed 

Tears of unfeigned affection.o'er the dead ; 

It soothes.me, when_I think that 1 was there, 

Watching his sickly torm with trembling care . 

That kneeling by his si¢e, he often heard 

My voice join his in prayer, and ev'ry word 

Of henvenly truth, a consolation gave, 

Which softened‘all the terrors of the grave. 

lt was my arm which always raised him up ; 

From me alone he took the medicine cup ; 

When hot, ‘and faint with thirst, my hand sup- 

lied 

His last cool draught;—and in my arms he 

died. 


Oh! there are feclings Timé can hever blot, 
Years may elapse—they cannot be forgot; 
His dying look—though months have passed 


a’ ae 
It ‘onset still,—it seems but yesterday.— 
It is an-eas » for hearts at rest, 
To talk of brighter days to the distressed ; 
To shew us joys the future may reveal, 
And speak of that composure, which they feel. 
They may remind us tears, and sighs, are vain ; 
Alas! can hopelessness diminish pain? 
They'say when God afflicts us, it is fit 
That men should suffer meckly, and submit; 
Yes, we submit, and place our trust dlone, 
In one last hope,—to go where they are gone. 
We know his dispensations must be borne, 
We-bow to his behest ; yet still we mourn ; 
Religion teaches us to hope for bliss; , 
But in another region—not in this, 


But we leave these pieces of sombre 
colouring to give a part of ‘the livelier 
picture, entitled Swain, Tax, which, 
notwithstanding its name, is'a great 
subject. After a playful invocation, 
and description of the present mania 
for writing, the critics come in for their 
due notice. 


But critics all my budding hopes may blight ; 
They're vastly disagreeable, no doubt ; 
When sparks peép forth affecting to be bright, 
With large extinguishers they put them out: 
These vile Reviews annihilate‘us quite, @ 
And spoil our'daily rest, like fits of gout ; 
Yes, just like gouty fits, for they appear 
As periodical, and as severe. 
But I profess to be, and am indeed 
One of the lofty highly favoured few; 
I'll scribble in ity, nor heed 
Aught the severest of the throng can do: 
They tell us What we may, or may not read; 
What with applause, or censure we may 
ws 


view : 
They awe small wits—to that I don’t object, 
It makes us greater wits the more select. 


They may be mischievous at times, I own, 
When private pique or malice intervenes ; 

Though vast decision sits upon their frown, 
They’ re not infellible by any means : 

Some in maturity have met renown, 
Whose lays were damned in toto, in their 


Great critics ¢ like great poets) sense have got, 
Small critics (like small poets) have it not. 


Some very knowing persons ne’er peruse 
Old books or new, though they adorn their 
shelves; 
But monthly or else quarterly they use 
Opinions borrowed from reviewing elves ; 





Mewes 
When ‘books are named, and others praise or 


Sielny. ‘ov wondeme: ‘a ane 


They look exceeding wise and do the same, 
' Thi#is ‘no sinaginary sketch; but the 
its are: met every day. Other 
species of Small ‘Talk are illustrated ; 
but we can select only a-specimen, 


Small talk is indispensable at touts, 
But more so at a little coterie, 
Where friends in number ecight~or therea- 
bouts— 


Meet to enjoy Joquacity and tea, 
If small talk were abolished, l've my doubts 
If ladies wonld survive to fifty-three; 
Nor shall the stigma, ladies, fall. on you, , 
Mean love a little bit of small talk too. 
What s there would be if no tongues ran 
Except i in sober sense and conversation ; 
There’s many @ communicative man 
Would take to silence and to cogitation ; 
*T would plac old maids (if aught that's earthly 


And eut ‘envie thread of many an oration : ; 
Old bachelors would daudle through the day, 
Aud go on ia a very! humdrum way, 


What would become of those who, when at 
prayers, 
Lean down their heads and whisper io their 
pews: 
Those at the play who give themselves sach 


Careful cach celebrated speech to lose ? 
How would the poor man suffer, who prepares 

For small ‘snug parties which ‘he enn’t refuse ? 
What would become of all the gay pursuits, 
If all gay people suddenly turned mutes ? 


Part at balls would look extremely blue, ° 
WwW ne for their “ture ‘to point the 


Youths “tite: a-tete would scarce know what 


to do, 
Over their juice of grape, or juice of sloe; 
Two people in a chaise might travel through 
nest and Wales—and they in fact might 


Over the continent, and all the way 
Be confidential once or twice a day.’ 


Lovers. would think it very bard, I fear, 
If sober sense they were condemned to speak ; 
Husbands and wives a voice would seldom hear, 
aetna ect sng to be washing week; ‘ 
the eyes, I think, ’tis clear, 
ole ie malted people very seldom seck : 
(Couples oft disagree, I’m told)—but this 
Is just by way of a parenthesis. 
How very peacenble we should be then, 
None would have words, e’en bullies would 
© be'dumb; 
How thanged would be the busy hum of men; 
‘The fame of éertain wits would prove a hum ; 
Tatlers, deprived of speech, would seize a pen, 
ey arc a nuisance not to be o’ercome; 
Schemers the credulons ao more would balk, ’ 
For Schemes would verv rarely end in talk. 
* . s 
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y'd-baffle any man's investigation. 
Te cobtylene-them sled mentiaecenl 
Bidder, who is i fumed for elenation 


ic to 5.8 pleasan 
“He aoe in iumbets, Sr the numbers 
tame?” 


. There are two or-three short poems ; 
but we have, at: least looking at the 
‘bulk: of the works'before us, transzress- 
ed. all ‘bownds : we tristthe extracts 
will be our apology. 


o 


Memoir of the Early Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington in Portugal and 
Spain. By an Officer employed in 
his Ancy. London, 1820.  8vo. 
pp. 234. 

This well-written and: intelligent re- 
cord of events, deeply interesting to 
every Briton, affords a capital contrast 
to the Buonapartean histories of that 
general's wars, which have lately in- 
undated us, The candour and modesty 
of the English writer, his fairness and 
manly truth, are sterling proofs of na- 
tional honour and honesty, opposed to 
the false-colourings: and falsehoods on 
the other side, which have so foreibly 
brought to our minds the line of Burns : 

** Some books are lies from end to end,"” 

The perfect information to which it 
is evident the author had access, the 
handsome manner ‘in which, as a sol- 
dier, and the able manner in which, as 
a historian, he has availed Himself of it, 
gives this work a peculiar claim to at- 
tention, and enhances the value of that 
which, even in common. hands, would 
have been valuable from theintrinsic im- 
portance of the subject. We have heard it 
ascribed to the pen of Lord Burghersh, 
and readily believe that a production so 
distinguished for strict veracity, plain- 
dealing, liberality, exalted sentiment, 
justice, knowledge, and observation 
emanated from a. British nobleman, 
whose gallant services afforded ‘him the 
opportunities requisite for becoming ac- 
quainted with everits; and whose en- 
lightened mind dictated the statement 
of facts in the best possible shape. 

The périod embraced is from the com- 
mencement of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s career 
- the Bly mcg oe to, the final fom duly 

eat namel rem 

1808, to 181 

13 Moy 81 eo Talavera, aster 

Fuentes d’Honor ; ‘the convention of ‘of Ciatra, 

arid other affairs of the utmost monrent. In 

a political, as well. asin w military point of 

} view, the narration is meritorious, 

and we greatly admire the simple straight- 

forwardness with which the noble officer un- 








the bie The ps 
rard, and Sir Bey Derren 

brief commands, the course pet pb in Roa 
the brave Sir Johi Moore, the real causes of 
Jong A, romened at Talave. 
ra by Cuesta (not by the Englis ral), tue 
interior ‘movements and intrigues of the 8 , Spa- 
nish juntas, and the rémarkable position of 
the combatants and issue of their measures 
at Torres Vedras, are more clearly explained 
than, we have ever seen’ before ; and 
most unquestionable materials for future his. 
art provided by a book as unostentati- 

usly put forth cA it is. ably executed. 

It. is not our intention to follow the 
noble Lord into details, but we shall 
extract a few leading passages to illus- 
trate the publication and substantiate 
the opinion we have ventured to pro- 
nounce. The atrocities committed by 
the enemy are more than once noticed, 
and with perhaps greater generosity 
than just abhorrence, the author endea- 
vours to palliate these inhuman prac- 
tices, so disgraceful to the soldiers of a 
civilized country: When’ the English 
troops first landed on the banks of the 
Mondego— 

The French were in possession of Lisbon, 
and the ¢outitry north of it as far as Leyria, 
which has been recaptured from the Portu- 
Sy by a force under the orders of General 

largaron. the entry ofthe French into 
this town, they committed the most atro- 
cious acts of cruelty*. As an instance of 
the brutality. of a superior officer, the 
of related of himself, that upon en- 
tering the town, he met a woman with a 
child at her breast, that the appearance of 
the infant excited his pity, but “* se rapel- 
lant qwil était soldat,” he pierced the two 
bodies with a single thrust of his sword. 
When the English advanced-guard arrived 
there, it found in one of the convents the 

dead bodies of several monks, who had been 
killed by the French soldiers ; some of whom 
had dipped their hands in the blood of their 
unfortunate victims, and had datibed with it 
the walls of the convent. 


* The cruelties committed by the French 
army in this instance, and throughout the whole 











of its campaigns in Po » had their origin 
in the nature of the war in which it was now 
for the first time engagéd. < Till this ee 


wherever the French soldiers had 
theniselves, whether by the defeat of the co 
which defended the country invaded, or other- 
wise, they found the submitting to their 
rule; when, in Portagal, therefore, nation 
rose in hostility ee “2% 
such resistance as rebellion, ake upon 
the inhabitants taken in arma, as disturbers of 
the public peace, and therefore entitled to no 
re etcens The officers also hoped, 
by in vengeance on the. patriots, to arrest 
Ga tetgons of Se laaeeenen which menaced 
their total overthrow. would not be fair to 
argue, from the conduct of the French in Por- 
tugal, that in other situations they would be led 
td adopt similar proceedings. 
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At a subsequént period we have a'si- 
milar ‘of horror. 
tip: po evacuated Coimbra on 
the approach of the enemy, apon the Ist of 
October; the town had generally been quit- 
ted by the classes of jahahi tants dur- 
fog the p days ; a considerable pro- 
portion, however, stil remained, hoping that 
the enemy might fas be prevented from get- 
ting possessign of it. But about ten o'clock 
on the morning of the first, there was sud- 
denly an alarm that the enemy was ey mires 
ing ; the report was soon m into his 
having entered ; and at one burst the whole 
of the remaining inhabitants ran shrieking 
from the town. The bridge, which is very 
and narrow, was at once choked by the 
crowds which were are _— it; and 
the unhappy fugitives, who found their flight 
themselves into the river, 


im 
epee through it. The M 


wns 
fortunately not deep at this time, the dry 
season bad kept it shallow ; but there were 


three or font feet of water in many of the 
places where the unfortunate inhabitants 
passed it. In the midst of all the horrors of 
this scene; of the cries of the wretched peo- 
ple who were separated from their families ; 
of those who were leaving their homes, their 
roperty, their only means of subsistence, 
without the prospect of procuring where- 
withal.to live for the next day, and of those 
who believed the enemy (with his train of 
unheard-of cruelties) at their heels ; the ear 
was most powerfully arrested by the screams 
of despair which issued from the gaol, where 
the miserable captives, who saw their coun- 
trymen escaping, believed that they should 
be left victims to the ferocity of the T'reuch. 
The shrieks of these unhappy people were 
fortunately heard by Lord Wellington ; who 
sent his aide-de-camp, Lord March, to re- 
lieve them from their situation; and thus 
the last of the inhabitants of Coimbra es- 
from the enemy. 
t is not in the nature of this work to 
li upon scenes of misery, such as have 
been now described ; but the recollection of 


French had made an impression upon the 
Portuguese, that sidthinig’ could efhace ; it 
seemed to be beyond the power of man to 
await the enemy’s approach. The whole 
country fled before him ; and if any of the 
poe, clbt path were discovered and chased 
a French soldier, they abandoned ev 

thing to which the human mind is devoted, 
to from what they looked upon as 
more than death, the of their merciless 

~ Inn mstances of these 
ly truths might be detailed ; but it 
would waste the time of the reader, and the 
relations of the horrid acts committed b 


Hy 


aoe ‘be too shocking to dwell 
Nor we dwell on these savage 


: 


ities, which could only be perpe- 

by monsters hateful to human 
nature, for whom hell, rather than 
earth, was a fit scene of action.* That 


_- as “el 


* During the whole of this period, (while Mas- 
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meanness is a concomitant of cruelty, 
is- made manifest by the fullowieg anec- 
dotes relative to the evacuation of Por- 
tugal after the convention with Junot. 
After the oe of the convention by Sir 
, at Torres Vedras, and not at 
Cintra, as has generally been s ed, two 
officers, Major General Beresford and Lord 
Proby, were sent into Lisbon to superintend 
its execution. The history of their disputes 
with the French would hardly be believed. 
It would be interesting to record.them, as 
instances from which the characters of man 
of the individuals belonging to the Frenc 
army might be sllaciel tod the value of 
their point of honour appreciated. 
The first object to which the attention of 
the British commissioners for the execution 


of the convention was drawn, was to enforce | - 


the spirit of that instrument, by preventi 
the French from ing off the plunder o 
Portugal. With this view. General Junot, 
after much opposition on his part, was con- 
strained to issue an order to his army, re- 
uiring it to deliver up, into the hands of 

é commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, every species of plundered property 
which it retained in its possession, Within 
a few-hours, however, of the issuing of this 
order, information was brought to Major 
General Bereaford, that Colonel Cambyse, 
aide-de-camp to General Junot, had seized 
upon the Prince Regent’s horses, had car- 
ried them from the royal stables, and was 
omaining them as the property of General 

unot. 

The statement, wpon inquired into, 
was found to be correct, and General Keller- 
man was applied to, to prevent this robbery ; 
he immediately attacked Colonel Cambyse 
with great severity of language, and ordered 
the horses to be restored. 

The next day an attempt of the same sort, 
by the same officer, was made upon one of 
the carriages belonging to the Duke of Sus- 
sex, which was actually.embarked ; Major 
General Beresford, upon. being. made ac- 

uainted with it, sent his. aide-de-camp to 

olonel Cambyse, to remonstrate with him 
(in terms not very agreeable) upon the re- 
petition of a concluct so disgraceful to the 
character of an officer. This lecture was, 
however, of but little avail, for during the 
time — General — Stooge 
was speaking, the seco! i in 
to the Duke of Sussex anuauet to the 
river, for the same purpose of embarkation ; 


sena was before the Lines at Torres Vedrus,) the 
French oe eeu ae, the amped of the 
coun' . irregular manner in 
which Yhis tagde bt Ubtetulng ee was con. 
ducted led to the perpetration of the most revolt- 
ing atrocities, Torture inflicted upon the inhabi- 
tants, to extract from them the secret of their de- 

property, was one of the 
expedients common to the Frenchsoldiery, 
The murder of the peasantry seemed to be com- 
mitted without remorse: the capture of the 
= was converted often, iato a id a 

t- Not more revolting to the min 

of civilized nat can be produced, than the list | 
of horroré committed during’ this lamentable 















and Colonel ¢ Cambyse ne 


voyage to England asa prisoner, if he con- 
deal é line of conduct such as he had till 
then pursued. Various other traits might be 
related of this officer, but ‘an act of General 
J——'s, will be more interesting, and more 
worthy of record: he ha¢ carried off a cou- 
siderable number of pictures, and ; 

Af the Marchioneas of A jija orn being 
e ness 3 } 
required to give them ~ answered, that 
they..had beeh ‘given'to him. ‘This rely | 

been found to be incorrect, he denied 
knowledge of the transaction, and impeached 
a relation of his who was on board the ship 
with ar ny who. imn } 
to one of the transports, where he hoped 
in concealed. A threat of prevent- 
pictures 


2 


ing the General from , till the 
were gre og ry t this gentleman 
back to the frigate, and Captain Percy 


directed him to go on shore to give an 
account of the transaction; he refused, 
however, to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the commissioners, and eclared his deter- 
mination not to land. é bayonets of the 
marines were called for, to persuade him ; 
they proved effectual, the gentleman was 
landed, and soon after, the pictures were 
returned, Another general officer, on the 
day of his embarkation, carried off, from the 
office of the commissioners, all the papers 
and documents which he was able to collect, 
in a short visit he made to it while the com- 
missioners were absent; and if he had not 
been driven back to Lisbon by contrary 
winds (when he was forced to return them) 
would have involved their proceedings in 
complete confasion. 
ow much the English soldiery were 
annoyed at the interruption of their vic- 
tories by the convention, is whimsically 
painted in the annexed. 
The feeling of the army which had fought 
the battle of Vimiera, was at this time most 
hostile to the armistice whieh had been 


| agreed upon. 


The expression of o private in one of the 
regiments which had most 
the.guperiority of the Britis 
to BW recorded : whilst marching in his co- 
lumn to Sobral, he appeared to be looking 
for something which he had lost ; and upon 
being asked what he was in search of, re- 
plied, ten days, which he believed he should 
never find again. 


Dal le wh he pted to persssilé th 
tiple, 0 atlem to i e 
French toflicer to evaeiiate, but finding his 
efforts ineffectual, and being desirous ‘to 





period. 


 pavoid engaging in any frésh ostilities, be 








“but it Would b pear tht 4 in. his.own ae 

they were toe highly rated. He dischi 

his duty to his: fe el he however, with ibs 

ei ting, to pase ls 

“its Pe apne Ww fat ever he ranked 
puts i se selections, shewn 


the quality of this work, we shall only 
add two or three further miscellaneous 
extracts, 

An iocident, pry took place ou the night 

of Be sage Almeida, de deserves. to be 

tioned, to shew ‘the ogulity of the Por- 

tugnese peasantry to the, French. Colonel 

Pee ig) it a the gens @armerie of 

eida with 

wash eo ee? he eft his head- 

Fea ves of Copcephion, to P 

the wieriaoe ‘to surrender; when the 

amenced, Colonel Pavetti (who 

cone set out upon his return to his 

hy Coptate accompanied by a Lieut.- 

twelve‘ men ; the 

‘ight was capbdiiabe and’ stormy, and 

‘last his.way. . He met witha P, nese 

d, avitom hetook for his. guide, - ~s 
preanited to conduct him (thev 

my sheoe | Frenchmen hanging. over him) to 

otha fort. of not eis el rye this -pea- 

sant + not Jama of animosi- 

‘ sh 9 a 
wo adr the re ‘of having mi 

Hep per- 


tik to bie own village village. 
| Pavetti toput up for “the 
eT Sa ‘ora, aud 


pees procure provisions 
r him i however, Sat em 


- himself. in: that ways hé collected the i 
tants, fell, ‘French, killed them- all 
cera whom. meenees most se- 


Le eee 
ees i ed Wa 
aah oN 


sie colese! 
eet er o 0 Engh anus, 
mem the mi ile 


of an army af 60. 2 A ate that their 
 Tevenye awaited those who were “concerned 
in it; La that; porahatanding, the enimo- 


Best 


iv, 


y . 
od : ea 


d, | tion whieh was ‘iy fw dhe we 
mumitted, 


Wh 1 
resited By any eneabtons ofthe 
was CO 

Qn the. retreat bon Torres Vedras, it is 
judiciously wremarked.— 
a Sodeon thivs conducted the British army 
‘to the: termination pier phan most extra- 
ordinary operations was ever carried 
inte effect ; the-boldness of the original con- 
ception, as well as the: perseverance and suc- 
cess with which it was executed, will com: 


e }mandthe admiration ofall military men, 
k } Phe ascendanc 


which the character -and.-ta- 


lents ‘of bord ° n had obtained over 


o¢ | the minds of -all .those who were within his 


guidance. er control, *could alone have en- 


‘jabled him to effect a plan which involved in 


it. such fearful consequences. * To have per- 


e ; ; suaded a foreign government: and army, but 


lately subjected to his direction, to:abandon 
the greater proportion of their country al- 
most P nithout a struggle, to the ravages of 
an invader; to see his approach to the capi- 
tal without fear or hesitation, speaks of itself 
a confidence in the talents of the commander 
which is without example. . Not less extra- 
ordinary was the mode in which a movement 
in retreat was executed from Almeida to 
Torres Vedras, a distance of 150 miles, in 
presence of a superior army, whose. object 
was,'by every exertion in its power, to har- 
rass the corps 0} to it; yet not a strag- 
gler was overtaken; no article of baggage 
captured ; no corps of infantry, except 
where the invaders were routed at Busaco, 
was ever seen or molested. Of all. the re- 
treats which have ever been executed, this 
deserves most: to be admired. The steady 
principle 6n which it was carried into effect 
could alone have secured its success. Lord 
Wellington never swerved from his purpose ; 
the various changes which every day occur 
in, war, made no impression on letermi- 
nation. The great event of a “4 such 
as that of Busaco, won over an enemy who 
was surrounded by an hostile nation, never 
‘induced him toc the plan of operations 
which he was convinced would in the end 
roduce the most decisive advantages. 
uided by such a principle, Lord Well 
ton was enabled triumphantly to execute 
rye. the successes.which have since attend. 
ed his career are the best evidences of ‘its 
wisdom. It isa ar-circumstance, that 
when in his turn Massena had to conduct 
his army in retreat over nearly the same 
ers - = eee 8 sae 
vantages of m prepa- 
| rations in, secret, and. of dagustg the 
gal of putting it into execution, 
overtaken ; the Corps. 
Hooves and harrassed ; and in every action 
which he was comp to » he was 
wl one with loss disaster frém ‘his posi. 
ons > “ae 
Lord oe laced his army on the 
jin marked out For i it in the tot ‘of 
e 8th, 9th, ‘and’ Pit of October. The 


et hewas 


from Alhandra to the mouth of. the Zizan- 
dra ; the whole distance may be computed 





mo- {in 


lines, as” they Have been termed, extended } 
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Fat shart tt 


' deg por y was but fi 
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fat were 





ee me or 
-_ as Semen + 


them ; the defences 


Leonfined to closed redoubts “iy the 


most: wet $; and ca to Te- 
sist, et the enemy’s troops t have 
themselves . their’ Sear They 
were we enabled to) protect the formation 
of the army upon any point-attacked, before 
the enemy could bring: eannon,in operation 
witli the troops which he might haye P pushed 
forward between them. ... * - 

From this period, the 12th of. Seartiaber 
1810, to the 4th :of “Mareh,: 1811, both 
armies retained ‘their respective positions ; 
the only events of any ary were the 
arrival of the 9th’ corps of 10,000 men, com- 
manied by Generak Cte. Erion, which was 
xa. by Massena to -protect his right at 

and the junction of 5,000 men, who 
were bro by General Foy upon his re- 
turn from Paris, Sahaie he had been sent by 
Massena; soon after his arrival opposite our 
lines, to render an aecount of the: operations 
of the French army, and ofits situation. 
Buonaparte received the relation of these 
events with much indifference ;:and observed 
upon the excuses General Foy: was directed 
er make, for the loss of the hattle of Busa- 
“ Ah bah! les Angtais: ‘de: tout temps 
own batta les Francais.” 

We cannot conclude better. Water- 

loo must have riveted the conviction. 





Biographia Curiosa; or. Memoirs of Re- 
markable Characters of the Reign of 
George the Third: With their Por- 
trajts. Collected from the most au- 
thentic sources. By George Smeeton. 


Of this publication, which is.to consist of 
thirty monthly numbers, making three vo- 
lumes, No. | has'appeared. It contains ac- 
counts and yerees of the Corsican dng! 
of William Stevenson a Scoteh beggar, of 
Elias Hoyle~a Yorkshire centenary, and of 
Sam House a Westminster publican and re- 
publican. The engravings are executed in a 
good style, and the matter is amusing: we 
* | quote ee simple annals of Hoyle as a speci- 
men. 

“* This venerable man was a native of So- 
werby, in Yorkshire, being, at the time the 
ofage Hi rtrait was taken, 113 years 

; ox ie’ 8 pee prea dpe proof 
0 the invaluable blessings of sobriety and 
industry ; .for, by his labour alone, “‘ that 
offspring of want and:mother of health,” he 

maintained a numerous family in glorious 
independence ; not one of them receiving 
parochial relief, shengh ls he was only @ jour- 
meyman mechanic : to follow 
his a mag ep z = 110 yeurs 2 old. 

has produced more instances of 

lomgevity..than any county. in > the 
catise of which is probably to-be scribed to 
the salubrity of, the air, -and, sobriety of its 

neath ts. The following is alist of 
sons Who resided in Yorkshire, and attained 
the age of a century ahd upwards.* 


* Vide Eastol 's Longevity. . 
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100 : di 


1790.—Peter Delme, esq. 


to 25: 








soy, isa 


kinsan, of. the city of Y —— » age 





100: idied 1749.—Jane Atkins. of the city of | 1 
York, 100: died 1761.—Ann Armstrong, of 
“ Aldbrough, 114 : 


died 1765.—Jane B ake, 
of North Leeds, 114 :. died 1763 —Margaret | 0 


‘ Bartlemer, of Leeds, 102: died 1765.—Ro- 
. bert Butterfield, 


of. Halifax, 102; who 
from 40 years industry as a wool stapler, 
st Eee fortune of 40,0007. he died 1781. 
Brige, of Hoober Hall, near Craven, 
782.—William Birkhead, of Brork 
House near Cleckheaton, 100: died 1797. 
—Francis Consit, + of Burythorpe near Mal- 
ton, 150:. died 1768 —Ral h Coulson, of 
Grimstone, 107: died 4771. -—Margaret 
Champney, of Carlton, 102: died 1782.— 
M: Cousen, of Wakefield, 103: died 
of Leeds, 104: 
died: .}773.—Mrs. Dawson, of Wakefield, 
101; died-1798.—-Mr. Frank, of Pontefract, 
109 ;' died 1782.—Marry Gumiersell, near 
Wakefield, 107. . She was mother of 14 
children ; grandmother to 33; great grand- 
mother to 84, and great great grandmother 
in all 156 descendants ; she died 
1763.—Thomas Garbut, of Hurworth, 101 : 
died 1773.—William Gibson, farmer, of 
Hutton Bush, 102: died 1796.—Ann Hat- 
fieldt of Tinsley, 105: died 1770.—Mary 
Hall, of Bishop Hill, of which place she was 
sexton, 105: died 1759.—Elizabeth Hodg- 
son, of Scampston, 110: died 1759.—Wil- 
tiem Hughes, of Tadcaster, 127: died 1769. 
—William Harwick, of Leeds, 100: died 
1772.—Jehn Houseman, of Sessays near 


Thrisk, 111: died 1777. —Jonathan F artop§, 





+ He was very temperate in his living, and 
used great exercise, which together with his oc- 
casionally eating a raw new-laid egg, enabled 
him to obtain so extraordinary an age. 

t James died the same year, at the 
same age. ‘He -was formerly a soldier; when 
on duty as a centinel at Windsor, one night, at 
the expiration of his' guard, he heard St,. Paul’s 
clock in London, strike thirteen strokes in- 
stead of twelve, and not being relieved as he 
expected, he fell asleep; in which situation he 
was found by the succeeding guard, who soon 
after came to rélieve him: for such néglect he 
was tried by a court martial, but pleading that 
he was on Sty his legal time, and asserting, as 
a proof, the singular circumstance of hearing 
St. Paul’s¢lock strike 13 strokes, which upon 
inquiry proving true, he was in consequence ac- 

mitted. 


qui 
§ His father and mother died of the plague intheir 
house in the Minories in 1766 ; and he perfectly 


well remembered ie press ire of London, Hewas 


short in stature ; heen married five times ; 
and left 7 children, 26 and children, 74 great 
ry children, and 140 grea great grand chil- 

mn. He could read to A iy ‘ast Pinel specta- 
cles, and play at cribbage with the most perfect 
recollection. On Christmas day 1769; he walk- 
ed nine miles, todine with one of his oe d 
children. He remembered Charles once 
travelled from London te York with the faceti- 
ous Killigrew. He eat but little, and-bis. only 
beverage was milk. He enj an. uninter- 
rupted flow of spirits. The third wife .of this 
very extraordinary man was an illegitimate 
daugh:er of Oliver Cromwell, who gave with her 
@ portion amounting to about 500 pounds. He 
pera a fine portrait of Cromwell by Cooper, 

or wi 
ch a Mr. Hollis offered 300 pounds, but 


BNAL 


mas Loveday, 
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apeY are hear Be ouchbri dye 32 fot oy 
Hgaeiny almshaw fof W Gn: io 
ahs, nek, of: sit ton 
u onal, Sg ‘ed ed 1670 — "Ann, 
of ldboro ied Teo 
Jones, of Gi ot 108 a PS HN 5 
Vo va sone: Bridlington, ea ‘mea 
1789. Geel Kirton’ es ar al ‘of Hall, | 


125: died: 1769.—Mary fersbaw, of Ponte- 
fract, 103 : -died 1788.—Robert Laurence, of 
Gishorough, 100: died 1761—Daniet Le- 
gro, esq. of Leetls, 103: died’ 1771.—Tho- 
of Scrooby, Bei ‘died 1789, 
itherman, of Up. 107 ie: a 


1768.—Mrs. Mawhood, of sere, hey 
died 1792.—Mrs.' Ogden of Holbeck, near. 
Leeds, 106 : died 1795.—Rabert Opletie® *, 
of Rippon, 115: died 1762:—Mrs. Pifki 
ton, 0 Bicéster, 107: died 1757:—Jo : 
Phillips, of Thora near Leeds, 117 : died 
1742.—Samuel Pandames, of ber tec 
105 : died 1792.—Martha Preston, of Barns- 


—Richard 


.1766.—Mrs. Moore, of Ri 


‘ley, 125: died: 1769.—Eleanor Railston, ef 


Jurrow Quay, 102: died 1785.—Bartho 
mew Rymerss, of Rippon, 100: died 1791, 
—John Shepherd of Tadcaster, 109: died 
1757-—James Simpson, near Knaresbo- 
rough, 112: died 1766.—Joshua § eee 
. of Hanslet, near Leeds, 104: died 
—Margaret Scurral, of Honiton, 108 : died 
1784.—James Sampler, of Osbaldwick, 103: 
died 1791,—Mrs. Tate, of Maiton, : 
died 1772.—Jose "0 Thompson,. of Walin- 
gate Bar, 103: died 1781,—Mrs. Todd, of 
‘-hmond, 105: died 1789.—Mr. Wright, |hi 
of Hatton, 102: died 1776.—Mr. Wheatley, 


was refused. Mr. oe lent the great Milton 50 
pounds soon after the restoration, which the bard | the 
returned him with honour, though not without 
much difficulty, as his circumstances were very 
low: Mr. Hartep would have declined receiving 
it, but the pride of the poet was equal to his 

nius, and he sent the money with an angry 

etter, which was found among the curious Poss 
sessions of this venerable old man. 

|| She had been a widow upwards of 50 years. 
and her faculties were ‘unimpaired to the last. 
Such was her health and activity, that, when in 
her 77th year, she walked from Wakefield to 
London, a distance of 184 miles, and returned 
again on foot. 





q He was a most remarkable fox hunter, fol- 


lowing the chace on horseback till he was 80 
years of age: from that period to. 100 years he 
regularly attended the unkennelling 

his si chair, 


foots , and had 12 sons and 13 


time previous to his death. 

+t He lived under 8 crowned he; 
able to walk till within a few days of 
His teeth were good and his and hearing 
tolerable. At about the age of 26, being consta- 
ble of his parish, he; ‘some disorders, com- 
mitted two of Oliver *@ soldiers to the 
town stocks : the Protector 
it, wished that ‘omy oun af Apes 


had but half his courage. ' 
$5 He wie-e mien of Goad heal an seit. 

He was gamé keeper to Sir Bellingham 

Bart. of Norton Conyers; and sot game flying 

in his 99th year, 


the fox.in |, 
** A travelling tinker, he was married. 73 | 


daughters, had all | ta 
senses perfect, and could see ta worka short | 
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ras EE 
The rs Anecdotes. Part TEE: yo mal 
pp'380: ° 
the third monthly, Number of. this 
excellent: little work has appearer, ‘and 
is devoted’ td: illustrate -various-sorts of 
ity. We select ‘front ‘several 
hundred ‘stories, ‘half a dozen, as sam- 
ples of the Editors’ skill. | 
The last. but one seems to. indicate 
that -they have a real, existenge ;,.and 
that the names of Sholtoand Reuben 
Percy are not memes assumption. 
Prince Henry, Son of James .—Prince 


Henry, ved “te of ae T. (of yeu pe 
who ed in eighteenth “ 
ail the ‘elements of a eli 


character. 


Had he lived to di the 
06 : icy ‘the days of gary il hogy, ea 


would ny fered, and Heury IX. Tare 

of | rivalled He enry V., whom he fesentibled in 

aed This youth’ at fnesrutied ‘the 

shit of eyes an interesting tolume : and’jn the 

Museum there fs MS. natrative, 

me ae ince one who ‘ike eh pecnge on me 

oO 

zi kine of ie wi, eB 

children Can farfish w g 
about themselves. hm 

The first time he went to the town of Stir- 
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fear-—A child of one of the 
ty’s ship, Peacock, during 
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‘of the goat {vee 
her disabled, he jumped astride her, 
, “ Now I've t you,” ‘This sin- 
Visite of Mercy, being the second journal 
* Visits 0 + being the second journ 
 peeuchat to the hospital and 
alushouse, in the city of New York, by the 
Rev. E. S.Ely.” 
Lord Thurlow—This eminent lawycr’s su- 
periority of abilities was very early manifest- 
ed both at school and at college. They ex- 
torted submission from his ¢quale, and im- 
; d_ his seniors with . respect. 
anecdote is told ofhim. Having been 
absent from chapel, or committed some 
other offence which came under the cogni- 
zance of the dean of the college, who, though 
@.man of wit, was not remarkable for his 
learning; the dean set Thurlow, as a task, 
a in the Spectator. to translate into 
Greek.. This ke performed extremely well, 
and in very littlé time ; but instead of carry- 
ing it up to the dean, as he otight to have 
done, he took if to the tutor, who was a 
good scholar, and a very respectable charac- 
ter. Atthis the dean was exceedingly wroth, 
and had Mr. Thurlow convened before the 
Masters and Fellows to answer for his con- 
duct. Thurlow was asked whiat he had to 
say for himself. He coolly, perhaps impro- 
, “* that what he had done pro- 
not from disrespect, but from a feel- 
ing of tenderness for the dean; he did not 
wish to- puzzle him!” The dean, greatly 
irritated, ordered him out of the room ; and 
thew insisted that:the Masters:and Fellows 
t immediately to expel or rusticate him. 
t was nearly complied with, when 
two 4 te Fellows, wiser than the rest, ob- 
served, tliat expelling or rusticating a young 
man for real tr beth would pechaps do 
much injury to the college, and expose it 
to ridicule ; and that as he would soon quit 
the college of his own accord to attend the 
Temple, it would be better to let the matter 
rest, than irritate him by so severe a pro- 
ceeding. ‘This advice was at length adopted. 
Thurlow ‘was riot forgetful of the kind- 
ness which he need on this orcasion. 
When he'rose to the woolsack, he procured 
‘fér one of the'gentlemen who recommended | 
lenient. tthe the.Chancellorship of the 


Such was the.consciousness which Thur- 
low felt of his towering abilities, that long 
before he was called to the bar, he often de- 
elared to his friends that he would one day 
be Chancellor of ‘England; and that the 
‘title he would take for his peerage would be 

‘Phurlow, of 'Thurlow. a 
i Welson.—Lord “Nelsqn was, from 
, rémarkable for his disinterested- 
‘intrepidity. When, at School at 
san gel master, the Rev. Mr. 
fes, had some remarkably fine pears 
which his scholars had often wished for; but 
the attempt to gather them was in their 
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pf and offered. to brave the’ darige 


jeopardy... In this alarmi 


The name of the boy saved was— 





Opinion sq- hazardous, that no one would 


















lertake if;°when ‘foratid, da seeing al! 
his ‘compaziond staggered, “cunte forward 
t t. He was 
aceordingly lowered down froin their dormi- 
tory by some #heets tied tegether and thu, 
at a considerable: rivk, wecuréd the prize; 


‘but the boldness of thé act was all that the 


young adventurer i bomen? for on being 
auled up » hes the pears among 
his schoo!-fellows, without receiving any for 
himself; andadded, £ only took them because 
every other boy was afraid. 

It is also related of him, that, at an éarlier 
period, and when he was quite a child, he 
strayed from his grandmother’s. house, at 
Hilborough, after birds’ nests, with a cow- 
boy. The dinner hour atriving without his 
app¢ é, the alarm of the family became 
7 great, for they ap nded that ‘he 
had been carried off by the gipsics. Search 
was instantly made in various diréctions ; 
and at length he was discovered, without his 
companion, sitting with the utmost compo- 
sure by the side of a stream which he 
been. unable to. pass. ‘‘ I wonder, child,” 


exclaimed the.old lady, ox seeing him, 


that hunger and fear did not drive you home.” 
* Fear never came near me, grandmamma !” 
replied the infant hero. 

Scientific Sagacity.—In the winter of 
1790, as a number of boys were skating 
on a lake in a remote part of York- 
shire, the ice happened to break at a 
considerable distance from the shore, and one 
of them unfortunately. fell in. No house was 
near, where ropes or the assistance of more 
aged hands could be procured, and the boys 
were afraid to venture forward. to save their 
struggling companion, from a natural dread, 
that where the ice had given way, it might 
give way again, and iooaen more of them in 
emergency, one 
of them, of more sagaeity than the rest, sug- 
gested an expedient, which: for its scientific 
conception, would have done honour to the 
boyhood of a Watt or an Archimedes. He 
might probably remember haying seen, that 
while a plank placed perpendicularly on thin 
ice will burst through, the same plank, if 
laid horizentally along the ice, will be firmly 
borne, and afford even a safe footing ; and 
applying with great ingenuity and presence 
of mind, the obvious principle of this differ- 
ence to the danger before them, he proposed 
to his companiens that they should lay them- 
selves flat along the ice, in a line one behi 
another, and each push forward the boy be- 
fore him, till they reached the. hole,where 
their playmate was still plunging, ‘heroically 
volunteering te be himself the first in the 
chain. The plan was instantly adopted, and 
to the great joy of the boys, and their gallant 
leader, they succeeded in rescuing their com- 
panion from a watery grave, at a moment 
when, overcome by terror and éxertion, he 
was unable ‘to e another effart to save 
hitnseif. Reader, excuse a tear of 
UBEN 
Percy. 

An apt Version—The late Dr. Adam, 
Reetor of the Grammar School, Edin- 
burgh, was supposed by his scholars 
to’ exercise @ strong partiality for such 
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JUURNAL OF “RHE DELLES LETTRES. 


pumber of whieh is very considerable 
whieh, being all taken frow the books 


‘cone| nouable # 
he | sidered-as sacred, and alluding either to traite| the Great é 


rater F Les sire | in the life of this Exalted of ty 
2 : in 5 or Mien, 
penn ames et to the attributes whch serve to charsettion ise | of Virtues, &e, ha, thes 


he would. have. done, had he been the son of 
a right honourable, or even of a plain Baillie 
Jarvie. .“* You duace |”, exclaimed the rec- 
tor, I don’t think you. ean even translate the 
motto of own native place, of the gude 
town of Edinburgh... What, sir, does ‘ Nisi 
Dominus frustra’ mean ??’.“« It means, sir,” 
rejoined. the boy smartly, ‘‘ that unless we 
are lords’ sons, we need not come here.’’ 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES BAVANS, 
ror ocToner, 1819. (Concluded) 


Art. V. Voyage en Perse, fait dans les An-- 
-nées, 1 7; 1 


808, 1809. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Thais work, though published anonymous- 
ly, is known to be the production of Mr. 
Adrien Dupré, who was attached to the lega- 
tion of General Gardane.!! © 

In the space of 18 months, i. ¢. from 8th 
of September 1807 to the Ist of May: 1809, 
pol ens sarees zg _ i- 
nople ia Minor, &c. to x 
thtage to Hamadan, Is » and Sebirae, 
from which latter city he: made ‘several ex- 
cursions, traversed the most remarkable pro- 
vinces of the Persian ‘empire in different di- 
rections, “visited a great many cities, and 
— in the ‘most ge ym . He nay 
abundant opportunities i 
useful observations, and we aatee: him 
the justice to say that he has neglected none 
of those which, being relative to the details 
of the route; the uctions of the country, 
or.objeets of Hep be of wees advan- 

to commerce and geography. 
aioe the most interesting arte of the 
work, are the detailed ‘account of the Ca- 
chemire shawls; the statement of the military 
tribes established in Persia; a highly import- 
ant table of the weights, measures, and 
“06 in — the different provinces of that 
impire ; a chapter, containing not 

the itineraries Soe route of bs econ 
but also thirty-seven others, which give the 
distances of a number. of towns and 


f villages in Persia, and even of the neigh- 


bouring countries. 

Mr. ré is: now in @ second 
work; viz. his “« V & la e6te des Ab- 
khas,’’ which will doubtless contain interest- 
ing information respecting a country of which 
we know very little. 

Art. VI. Note on some Epithets descriptive 
of Bouddha, by Mr. Remusat. 

Though an enquiry into the denominations 
by wiih the Hind i their divi- 

ties be in general futile, because there is 
often reason to beliéve them arbitrarily in- 
vented by the poets, there ‘are however 


Ornaments, or means to fill up a hei 

but as the expression of a 

opinion. on the attributes ‘ot the being to 
whom they are applied. Of this nature are 
the epithets descriptive of Bouddha, the 


some, 80 consecrated by custom, a thors, 
must be considered, shes mere rhetori 





him, cannot have been changed since they | 


were invented, and serve to designate him in 
litanies, invocations, and legends,’ in a fixed 
and invariable 
of the Mines of the East, I gave a yery com- 
plete list of these epithets, from the most 
authentic sources : I now return to the sub- 
ject, to seek the solution: of a question, 
which has engaged some systematic writers 
in Europe, aud which, by a singular chance, 
is connected with the great question of ‘the 
origin of the arts, civilization, and religions 
of the East, 

The celebrated Sir William Jones, whose 
authority must be allowed weight in 
subjects relative to the literature of Persia 

Hindoostan, but whose discourses at the 
annual meetings of the Society of Caleutta, 
should, in my opinidn, be read with age 
distrust, in what relates to the antiquities of 
Asia, - is, I believe, one of the authors who 
have spoken in the most express manner of 
statues of Bouddha with frizzled hair, evi- 


resembling 
dently made, says he, “‘ with the design of negro, which it is 60 ¢asy 40 ¢ 
an 


nting him in his natural state.” This 
is one of the particulars adduced by the in- 
ious author in the number of incontesti- 


represe: 


manner, In the 4th volume} t 


qualities, in whi |. divinity is 
bg roves te alae corporeil . eesites obach 
a tion b 
dintingulhed. him i ‘ahan form, 


i .passible te draw a complirte 
it of _Bouddhe as amate- 
rial.and terrestrial being;...In this “point of 


ing}... . 
view, they have assigned him.32 visible qua 
lities, and 80 sorts of yg cael is 
natural to look for the. fea’ “which it 
would be necessary to know, in order to de- 
termine to which of the varieties of the 


human species the personage may have be- 
longed, who has worshi since his 


destined to the description of his human 
body, any thi ing the of the 
vterise, 
80 difficult to mistake, sve observe in 
‘this number: several features 


le facts 5 it is indeed, we inay say, the only | i apply to that of the ne- 
one, which he points out a ~sbene facts, | groes 
which, ing to him, authorise us.to}] Mr. Remusat quotes? several of those 


think, that Ethiopia and Hindoostan were 
peopled by the same race. * It may be added, 
in supert of this idea, (continues he) that it 
is difteult to distinguish the mountaineers of 
Bahar and of Bengal, in some of. their fea- 
tures, especially the lips and the nose, from 
the modern Abyssinians ; and that according 


to Strabo, the ancient ‘Hindoos differed from | 


the Africans only in having their hair strait 
and smooth, while that of the Africans was 
woolly or curled; a difference which pro- 
ceeded chiefly, if not entirely, from the res, 
pective yw or s of their atmo, 
sphere.” I shall not dwell on the material 
error. contained in these last words, which, 
after the labours of modern - naturalists; 
needs no refutation. 
I shall only take the assertion relative to 
Bouddha, which would tend to make us 


the Indian race—a 


— lips, a broad flat nose, and frizzled 


I shall draw my porate exclusively from 
te x itings of the meen nee) 
‘not remark, superior 

ir authority is to that. o the literati of 
pe, and even to the authors attached to 

the worship of Brahma, the only ones who 
have been eensulted by the lwh au- 


In these books we find the different names 
given ta Bouddha, arranged.and distributed 
apatiicypiy Ee contains 58 ; but these 
‘hamés’. ex almost all of them, the 
moral ions and’ 
considered as a divinity: Devatideva, the 


Tn what precedes, too, | 


powers of Bouddha, | those 


broad fiat nose of the African negroes. 

Mr. R.-a ‘to persons acquainted with 
the mg ty tly he age eeurp his 
nation of ee ee re 
translater not directly, but through the medi- 
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migbt easily have ac- 
may kind, that he 
‘Africa te 
‘ing once 


rat 
of each Heaters 


a Even. showld some statues of 
Bouddha have ‘frizzled hair, there are 


ways of expl this fact, and an 
ferecanes 


hes us with one, 

3 not the worst. In ¢ notice 

upon the jainas. drawn up and translated 
a PM ori, by Pe Br Beanie creel Bode, 

ocuments furnis pics of 

elat sect it is asserted Sthe’ } lvoe or 
eng eee thei acy ee not -use 
thew hae ut em fliseip to pu 

their hair by the p dag ws which Major | e 

Mackenzie, remarks, that these | sectaries 





ke Bs Pinks the tradi 
Se Br rac it 
be ndia 


. | arseniate of iron: 


| 





s into the sub- 


considerable no ) 
tee the knowledge o of futon the dette 
Sournal. 


Tarquoise, is.a name which has. been erro- 
‘ieonsly given to two differegs substances’; 
‘the oriental uoise being a true stone, a 
clay coloured by oxide of copper, or even by 


eg ep ony 
2 fossil, a 

Pea coloured T yta euntaliie ghoas phosphate » and 
not bel to the mineral kingdom at.all. 


We imagine that very few are 
aware of this distinction. The former is the 


Calaite or borea of Pliny, in his chapter on | which 


opaque “blue gems, lib. *37, c, 8%; .and.no 
doubt the xadass-and saAXaus of the Greeks. 
‘Dr. F. restores the appellation Calaite, and 
claims a place for this substance among the 
minerals or stony bodies to which it pertains, 


ane from which it has only been excluded’ 


Par the more generally known turquoise of 
spraperly des described by Reaumur as 

co us bes pper. Indeed every part 
AM a skeleton may be converted into turquoise, 
when placed in contact with coppery bodies, 
and especially with phosphate o 

» or Oriental Turquoise, is found in se- 
veral mines in Persia, where it is*highly va- 
lued. Pure stones of the size of a pea are 
difficult to be procured; those of the size of a 
nut are extremely rare. The Persians, Af- 


Saale in nike a The true Calaite 
manerEee KiONh “teats, and: Heart 0 a finer 


eh | polish. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


; and:the common turguoise,. 
urquoise, or turquoise odoptolite, 


or a: 


copper. The B.S 


yy RHE LEEERAR Yi GAZETTE, AND 
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one aie > 
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ROYAL goed ACADEMY. 


Sanuary 24th, . "1820. Papers Read. 

A method ‘of comp Astronomical 
Refractions for small Altitudes, by the Rev. 
John Brinkley, D. D. and‘M. R. S.A. Areh- 
deacon ‘of Clogher, and Aindrews. Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Dublin. 

The object of this’ paper is to deduce, by 
means of a Of ‘the-restlt of the 
hypothesis, of adeusity decreasing uniformly, 
by a very simple investigation, the: refrac. 
— at any low altitude, eorres to 

any heights of the barometer and thermo- 
meter. . Hence tables.are deduced for zenith 
distances between 800 and the horizon; 
scarcely yield in simplicity to the 
French tables, at enable us to obtain the 
quantity of refraction as ch by the 
weight and temperature of the atmosphere, 
in which, near the horizon, the French ta- 
bles appear entirely to fail. The author 
takes occasion, ; in a-note, ,to:correct a slight 
mistake, into whieh Doctor Young seews 
to have fallen, with respect to an expression 
used by Archdeacon gir in nae nal he 
“On, the Analytical Investiga 
fraction,’’ published in Yol. - Trans. 
lemy. 

On. the Inscription of Regular Polygons 
in. a Circle... By Samuel James, Esq. com- 
municated by the Rev. F. Sadlier, D. D. M. 
R.S. A. Secretary to the Academy. 

paper contains the mode vf inscrib- 


attribute to the this PS age Ma the | ghans, and other ‘slatie nations, use them as | ; eometrically. a .polygon of 17 sides 
pearance of the hehe of rous, | amulets, for ornamenting their creases, and oy a om The onthee isos his con- 
ch the Page ta mrad t to re- | For the usual purposes of jewellery. ‘There | struction by remarks on this branch of geo- 
curled hair. _is an | are some varieties. metry, which had remained almost without at- 

€ which, waa e with eur| The turquoise with which we are all more tention from the time of the Greek geometers 
e oe woolly hair, | familiar, it is now proposed to designate as till, in the year 1801,.M, Gauss, in his “ Dis- 
Were it certain that god received | the odontolite ; as, though the whole animal quisitiones Arithmetice,’’ called the attention 
pp pany nd the name. of i, which may be rendered turquoise by being pene- | of the scientific world to the subject, and prov- 
erry not to the legisla- Peed and coloured by metallic oxides, par- | ed the possibility of ingcribing in a circle all 
i ‘Boudi, but, to the upapainn at Se of the planet Sogleely by copper, the porte alone, owing to | such regular polygons as have the number of 
lack, » are le of becoming tur- their sines.expressed by 2" +- 1, being also a 
Pein a de 8, eset hong , but gues in the full acceptation of the word. | prime number. ‘The construction, however, 
potted. and which en might very ain teeth of unknown animals have been | for these polygons, has not.as yet been made 

: “oy rad me bes en, "aa itants of Boga be ane yop rin . Pamane &e. lic, 
north, @ of | but the ts for ormation of ment for the 
chi a A, ua rete not Dat Seners to be | these precious bodies are in Broce. Fur- — sy ap Maltiplc Aros By Hun- 
ry ee Daceionlne | which.t May | naces, and @ process (kept secret) are em-} phrey Lioyd, Esq. Undergraduate i in Dublin 
¢ knowp the history of civili- | ployed to produce ‘this artificial turquoise, .. Communicated. by the Rev. J. H. 
hah, however, a réal | Singer, Secretary to the Academy. 

ay iy Pra; less hard, its co- he-object of this paper is to deduce, from 
ed vinegar, aod by dissolving elementary algebra, the ex s for the 


sine and .¢osine of multiple arcs, in terms 
of the-sine or cosine simply, which had hi- 
therto not been effected without fluxions. 
They. are derived from the expansion of De 
Moivre’s formola, and the author has annex- 
ed some other analytical expressions calcu- 
ay *e she. the wily of that Deeg = 
sis of the Cynegetics o p 
the Her. W: A. iiareaind, LL. D. 
S.A 
This paper is pro ly. ‘ gene of 
one ret ise i, ropert wit mene, Oe last 
hy On the life and writings atthe ect- 
ed Gteek poet. D Dector Drummond h ane, 
Keidngn Creating ein high 3 do beanie, 
a wit poetic , 
and very interesting to the naturalist, as con- 
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taining a fair specimen. of the knowledge of. 

Natural Histo ,» which had = acquired 

at the time of ian: . ; ae 

_— ree 
FINE. ARTS, 


“THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

This attractive exhibition has been shrut in 
consequence of the Royal demise: if we form 
an estimate, of the state of the Anrs in this 
country sixty years ago, by what. is. trans- 
mitted from that. peried, and-then,cast our 
eve over these sl we must be prone to 
acknowledge how much they have advanced 
under the beneficent sceptre of George the 
Third. -With, but very few. brilliant excep- 
tions, which may almost literally be said te: 
belong to the early years of the last reign, 

inting and sculpture were generally at a 

ebb in England. Since then many 
bright stars have risen and set; and, at this 
day, our country stands, we presume to af- 
firm, without dispute, the highest on the na- 
tional scale of excellence in the cultivation 
of the Fine Arts, The theatrical.airs, and 
exaggerated anatomy of France ; the imita- 
tive feebleness of Italy; the deep sleep -of 
Flanders and ‘Holland ; and the hardly emu- 
lous talent of other states, when¢e war has 
scourged the nobler’ pursuits of liumanity, 
present nothing to Compare with the various 
and exuberant wealth of our British school. 
Far be it from us to deny the highest attri- 
butes of genius to individual foreign artists ; 
but setting nation against nation in the glo- 
rious competition, we repeat, with pride and 
triumph, that there ismene to match Great 
Britain. 

From this general view it behores ds to 
let ourselves gradually “down to particulars, 
deserving perliaps of some remarks. 

The yearly accumulation of art, while it 
developes and displays more talent and 
progressive improvements, must also in- 
crease the § e of contemporary me- 
nt: we féel the shackles imposed on 
ww by repeated- observations upon like 
subjects ; and impediments much more dif- 
ficult to be overcome must arise from the 
same cause to painters, whose task: it is-net 
merely to express an opinion, but to create*a 
work which shall differ from the multitude 
thus annually produced: We are entbar- 
rssed, they must be disheartened ; rreare: 
perplexed what tosay, they can scareely be: 
able to tell what todo. In ourditemma, the’ 
points at which we haye principally ‘aimed,’ 
throughout our many criticisms, have heen 
the interests of the artist, the developement 
ofthe principles of painting, and the direction 
of the public. nature of the theme 
must necessarily lead, to a. recurrence . of. 

ting — whieh the lovers ‘of: wranws 
sl exhibitions, may be supposed: suf-. 
ficiently. to understand, but by whieh our 
distant and general’ readers cari be’ little 
informed. Jn the’ choice now offered us, 
(and never were the ‘riaterial’ of’ which @ 
modern gallery was | com in our time 
more worthy of’ attention) we. feel it our 
duty to be seleet, and to. mark. only pi 





avhat appears tous to be an excess’ which 


afew;' to these it maybe proper ‘to ob- 
whence a mediocrity saat sla on lect; 
and:in ‘the warning voice of Mr: Faseli, ‘ex- 
claim, ‘‘ It is betterto deter than to deceive.” 

There are above 300: paiiitings in ‘this 
year’s collection, and-several pieces of sculp- 
ture. The contributors amount ‘in number 
to'more than one hundred’ and fifty, and 
include many names of the foremost cele- 
brity, as well as youthful aspirants to fame, 
A good many of the subjects have been ex- 
hibited before, but they are new (we calcu- 
late' roughly) in the proportion of ‘tem to 
one’; so: that! besides old friends with new 
(varnished) faces, we find novelties’ enow to 
captivate: our senses. Next week we shall 
resume these strictures, and notice particu- 
cular works. 


Roya. Acapemx.—Last week Mr. Abrax 
‘ham Cooper and) Mr,: William Collins wete 
elected of: the Royal Academy; in 
the room of the late Messrs: M. and. 
E. Bird, The former, Mr. Gooper, has 
raised himself from. humble life to this dis: 
tinction, by the mere dint of singe ya 
talents.; and his animal paintings, for 
and spirit, have rarely been excelled. 
latter, Mr. Collins, has no superior for de- 
lightful landseape ; his coust-seenes are al- 
most always. peculiarly. beautiful, and his 
figures finely intred 


MUSEUM OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
BAVARIA, 

Munich, Jan, 6th, 
l at Becher purchased ty hie Roya 
ace eral, 4 
Highness the Crown Prince, ily arrived, 
here without being damaged. r this co- 
lossal mass of marble had-safely passeit over 
the Apennines and Tyrolese mountains, a 
delay of eight days was occasioned by a 
bridge. near Kufstein, which. was unable to 








overcome, and the chest is now: placed in 
one of the saloons of the Museum. The col-: 
lection gk our Crown Prince has now, exelu- 
sive. of t i 


which after 


the, Villa of Albani; the colessal. Muse of 


Ageladas, as; from the Barberini Palace’; t 
beautiful Venus, from the Palace: Brasehiy+ 





of hed excellenee for regard. Inso 








truth. 
The | 'And-whea they Seas amet langh'd, and bit 


bear the weight : but seon were all obstacles: 


statues, two, works of art, 


the well. known Vaccayelles; two Urns, 





[fount A 
3° the: c 


has. grown. out of public notice; and which the 

can only end in disappointment and mortifi-rini Palaces. excellent. 

cation to thousands. who engage in: the*pro: | crates,..Xe ‘Miltiades,, Soc 

fession: from ‘mistaken in , either | the rem statue of:Alexander, fromthe. 
arising from the facilities affortied to the] Palace Rondaninis... This ion now 
study of art, or the encouragement obtained | consists of more than two hundred articles, .; 








_ A-SCENE, | 
“ There is a bat upon me. The thick air 


r 


Parches my brow, apd in my haggard'eye 
my ak women shrink, 


‘There lives a spleidour : 

And childfen fly me; ‘nay, es 8 rorth! mand 
 Hesnsves's etree (diobad dy wretch ©” 
Whim ruin has blasted? ’ pon thé well 


Any [ unlike the thifig P was ? ‘or hae ’ 

The breath of those who raised mé to the'skies 

Been tainted > Would'ye know my'story ?— 

Listen. ; ’ 

ri toed Vy pings oo thou pouionsy 

And d by plagte a 3 

(Tho’ harmless now) and rack'd by inward pains. 

But more by pondering on’ the scenes ‘of joy 

Long past and gone for ever. I have lost 

‘What madé this carth a paradise,—thé wife 

Llov’d and worshipp’d like the Heavens.—She’s 


- gone: 
Aye, dead and like ‘the conimon soil 
You tread upen:—but this’ anight have boric, 
Tho’ hard ; but she was slain; polluted; tort, 
With all our children from their homey, to*ruin, 
I liv’d and turn’d a madman, How 1 laugitd 
‘At all the slanders that the world cast.on. me! 


My chains, and,shriek: 

‘They bound me to the slimy, ground, and none 

Of all I had befriendéd lent me comfort. 

My pom? Mor rung abd riven: my frame grew 
rch’'d— . a! vs : - 

And, like a madden’d hound, niy ‘tofigue roil’d 


out. : ; 
Foaming :—but no one sooth’d. The loathsome 
toad P 


in horrid jubilee. 


Is stamped on; so was I.—My heart was struck, 
And I was branded thro” the living world, ’ 
A valle belt cobdeniued.” ‘The sanbie thesak® 
From one so vile;’ but’T was innocent, ~ ‘ 
Let mie not talk of thi#, I rave, F rave!’ 
attire yA termi Spar eo 
Look at-yon drivelling idiét—he ' 

Yon tonne OTabieesrls ho wieeched ?-—1Nav ’ 


-But / have-partial gl of-the past, de 
That come like burning.sun-beams: aye, 
a Lhe Ss ; 


and 
Scorching, right seaonanimy brain, My Secs ; 
‘te widen ahd wadtes aWay; and thro’ my heart 





Torse-and the fragments‘oft, | nite is dri , ; 

the. Parthenon, according’ to. our opinion; ae sions soe ee cae base bali’ 
bear most evidently and ineontrovertibly the (1 was no pron of it") wi tort away, 
stamp of Grecian.o: ty and perfection, | To tiake me quite‘e inockery: bit’ f Hexr it, 
namely, this Fann and the celebrated statue | And will’bear more—aiach: 4ay 
of the Son of; Niobe,, bought at Vienna: ——++—Thius fron his straw, 
But that these twe masterpieces do-net-stand,| Shriek’d one frentied. wretwh,' whose look; 
alone, here.o90 from. a, list of some-of} , Pf ee eee cone 

Wi s which are placed in-twe saleens, somewhat Pye 8! 
where, ape ee Pe other fine worke, 2p thay ‘d and wide, eae rene iep nee 
we see the celebrated, Medusa, from | His priogn.... ‘lene! ; 
lace of Rondanini; the colossal Pallas, from; Huge fetter; apd his ‘were plenth’d, as 


He felt internal ‘pains: ‘then he breath’d’ hard, 
And look'd half apwaid im reproach, -and‘tura’d 


A wistful, piteous eye of tyei—dsttove: 
To soothe; but be grew weaker-every hour; 

















Fearless of that to-come.2-Now tits blue fip’’ ~! 
Praceel- ming doh op ‘and a film 
like  stibtle web ticrows hls eye, 
y,, His nose grew: white jaa!) yet de 
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cae e had eT iaabaapin, x a 


the wall, 
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pfeare 


ee leireaimener 


“Ty 7 sa 
TO PITY, * 

rf the-skics, 
Whene’er thy voice we hear, 
The echo is. our bosom 
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se buahtais cot etn, ea botban anton | oon 


and between seven 
aac 


“orem, ba. the 


concentric partitions 
a + op nian a, ae Rag 
is widely an — the ‘other, 
that aman wey toca 
According to f cal coalition. this tree 


since the time of the Druidiea 
ieearres to the- ceremonies of which it was 


“Ts r Arctic Expevrrion.—Accounts, 
ontreal, p purporting to announce the 
tendon’ at the mouth the oy yan 
edition sent out last year to 
lore Baffin’s , have been published in 
ublin_ paper. e authenticity of this 
polation seeins to be more-than problemati- 
cal, and we are sorry to suspect that it is an 


Jinvention, the more discreditable as the 


dearest private feelings, as well as, public 
interests, are wrapt up in the fate of the gal- 
lant navigators on of the discovery ships. 
But even supposing the story to “ true, the 
mee — = Barge: not go ed towards 
the solution great gcographical ques- 
tion ~ht isshe: It has long been thought 


¢, thatthe “mine river ran 
{nto an arm of Baftin’s stretching more 
/to the westward than is down in charts ; 
‘and the extreme uncertainty of the observa- 


tiona of Mr. Hearne tend greatly to stren 
en the conjecture; since neither motieiet ea deen: 
of longi- 
tude-of its mouth, are at all established by 
his‘statements. It may, for aught we know, 
flow mach more to the east than is supp 
‘and when the shortness of the degrees in this 
latitude are considered, it requires no g 
‘ae reerar to believe that an e 
t' reach this point from Baftin’s Bay. 
be nevertheless’ as unlikely as before to 

arrive at Behring’s Straits, 

The Savage of Java.—tt is stated in a 
: |} letter from a traveller in Batavia, that a sa- 
vage has heen found in the woods of the 
island’; it is thought that he must have lost 
‘himself in the earlier part -of his youth, and 
he now seems to be about thirty years old. 
He s no articulate language, but bel- 
lows like an animal, or rather barks, for his 


fours, as ‘soon pereeives any hu- 
being, he elissbe up a tree like a mon- 











northern parts, o F Americy it to he sab- 
itural Society af Posie bey er 
cult 0 i + ise 
call Society of Pu en 
4 rural economy. 


LITERARY ARY NOTICES. 


Mr. Sharon 'Turner’s third edition: of the 
History of the xons, is nearly 
Tt will: contain (we are informed) af 
addition of séveral observations and dial 
of our King Alfred, on the subjects discuss- 
ed by Boethiusx—a ‘fuller analysis of the he- 
roie poem on Beewulf—a larger view of the 
Witena-gernot, or Anglo-Saxon Partiament— 
aed a detail of the population of the Anglo- 
ons. 


—————————— eee 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


FeRBuARY, 1820. 
Thursday, 10—Thermometer from 35 to 47, 
Barometer from 30, 04 to 30, 24. 
Wind S.W. end N. W. 1. —Generally clondy 
till noon, when it becanié clear. 
Friday, 11 —'Thermometer from.29 to 44. 
Barometer from 30, 29 to 30, 21. 
Wind. W. § and 2.—A white frost. in the 


Wind S, W. §.-and N. b.E. 2: —Generally 
cloudy. A misling rain most of the ufternoon. 
Rain fallen ,15 ofan inch. 
Sunday, 13 — Thermometer from 34 to 47. 
Barometer from 30, 23 to 30, 21. 
Wind S. b: E. and 8. b. W. i. — Generally 
cloudy ; sunshine at times. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 
Monday, 44—Thermometer from 27 to 43. 
Barometer from 30, 34 te 30, 42, 
Wind N. b, E. $.—Generally clondy till the 
evening when it became clear. A few flashes of 
lightning in the West about 7 o'clock. 
Twesday, 13 —Tliermometer from 31 to 45. 
Barometer froni 30, 44 to 30, 47. 
Wind N. b. E. 3.—Morning eloudy, the rest 
of the day generally clear. 
Wednesday, 16—Thermometer from 23 to 37. 
Barometerfrom 30, 47 to 30, 41. 
Wind. b. E. 4. and S-£.1.—Generally clear. 
A white frost and thick rime in is - morning 
Edmonton, Middlesex. OHN ADAMS. 


se eepeugneihals secaiiisiiisheidiaomiels 

Teo oum SuRscRipEas. Sai anges of eer 
vities in the tranmnission and delivery of the 
Literary Gazette have reached we; for some 

of which, it is possible that our,own Office may 


he | Ate Been responsible ; but the-negleet 


generally 

Aes with the persons to whem the orders of which 

' we have 0 Coptizante, are given. We have, 
' ‘ howéver, enforced anew anid more régular system, 
and may securely promise, that henceforward the 
utmost punctuality on the part of our publishert 
may be relied on. In other cases, we are sre; 
that the parties employed need only have the com- 
plaint against what is wrong made to them, to 
rectify it, duy friends through 

, we shall be happy to satisfy: 


past 
.| Title pages for the oalenne for 1819, have been sent 


to Mr. ler, Dublin; where they 
oa be had gratis by our Subscribers in Ireland. 

[pon application, we will do the seme in Edin- 
rane BA, or considerable place in England, 
our wanted for binding up the Literary Ga- 
ectte. - 
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Tus GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale KINSON, Beq. late -bis Britannic 
jened Prineipatities. 


of the Works.of Modern. Artists, is open-daily, 

from 'I0 in the morning tH mee 
ha bhi ric 

Admission Is.---Catalogye Ix. 





Pictures, 
By Mr. BULLOCK, at his Egyptian Hall, Picendily, on 
pers) February the Bth, punctually at One, without 


A Few Capitul ORIGINAL PICTURES, the 

genuine property. of a private Gentleman, re- 
moved from the North-of England ; comprising St. Je 
rome in a Landscape, Titian; Virgin eed Child, Carac- 
ci; Penelope, by Guido ;,a small Holy Family, by Ru- 
bens; St. Agnes, Dominichino ; a Grand Landscape and 
Figures, with Moses and the Brazen Serpent, by N. 
Poussin; anda Holy Family, by Stellas also an origi- 
nal Portrait of (he Marquis of Granby, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and several other highly-finished Italian, Flemish, 
and Dutch Pictures, by Andrea del Sarto, Schidoni, P, 
da Cortona, Rohenhamer, Van Goyen, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Netecher, Tenlers, &c. ke. To be viewed 
three days preceding. 


Genuine Pictures. 
By Mr. BULLOCK, at’ his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Monday, Febtnary 2th, & mctually at One, 
A Very valuable Collection “of ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PICTURES, 
the whole of whith are the actual ptoperty’of a private 
Gentleman, and lately arranged for private view in an 
upper room, at the Egyptian Hall; comprising the In- 
fant Christ and St. John, a beautiful Cabinet Gem, by 
Leo. da Vinci; @ Virgin and Child, by Lucas Van Ley- 
den; a Holy Fasmily,.Trevisianl ; the Birthof St. John, 
Giovanni Crespi;. Alexander and. Porus, Le Brun; a 
and Figures, Gaspar Poussin} a Portrait by 
Rubens; Hercules and Omphale, a grand gallery Pic- 
ture, by Paolo de Megttheis ; and many others of great 
merit by Pordenone, 8. di Pesaro, Donienichino, Guido, 
Le Due; Van Dyck, Eckhout, Stork, Powell, &c. To be 
viewed three days preceding. 


New Librery. 
véry great patronage bestowed upon 
PEARMAN?s beg  2eneneme is the best 
proof of the superior exeellence of the New System. 
The principal feature of ‘the plan is to prevent disap- 
pointment, insuring Subscribers every New Work »as 
oon as published. Terms of subscription to be had at 
= Library, 170, New Bond-street, next the Clarendon 
tel. 











BOOKS: PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


Holt's Life of hia late Me 
Je Ovo, Price Be. Part I. (to be contin 
PUBLIC aid DOMESTIC LIFE of hia 
late Most Jraclous Majesty, GEORGE the THIRD: 
comprising the most eventful hd important period te 
the whale Antials of British “History : Compiled from 
authentic Sources, and interspersed with numerous in- 
teresting By EDWARD HOLT, Eeq. 
London : Printed for fe. narapeds Maas oA eet. Be 
ternoster Row, and soli by a Booksellers. 
tit It is expected, bis. valuable work. wifl be com- 
prised in Seven Parts. By 9 very large page, and close 
printing, ic will contain as much matter a is usually 
found in Three Volumes of a stmilar size, Tt will be 
Reatly printed oh good paper, and embellished with 
about thirty bighly-finished Portraits of the most dis- 


Cardon, Schiavonetti, Holl, &e. from Paintings 





ca mainte Dessay. tinegnep Gplaapt atten oon. d 





MY OPINIONS SINCE THE: PEACE By 
Sir ROWLAND OLDACRE; Batt; Price mee 
The nation t#enibles at each blow, 
datane gives Aye, and, ye dives 

c He 
ete 


No. 
‘es, Orme, and eos 


ro NOM er? hg 


‘| LACHIA and MOLDAY1A, including various. 


weekly.) of | samey 


semen -ok 8: 
A®™ HISTORICAL Sa AEURRAA AD? 
COUNT nf the PRINCIPALITIES im a en 


Observations relating to them. 


‘by John Black. Bro. “10s. 6ds bds. 


di Just pre Fd price len 
ye TRIBUTE nip Friend Friend to the of 
WALTER DARBY, St JOHN's Col 
bridge. By N. T. BAYLY, ‘St. Mary H Oxford. 
Oxford; Printed for J. Vincent; sold by Barmtt, 
Bath; and Sherwood, Neely, aad Jones, and Hatcherd, 
London. Where may be had, by the came Author, 
Small Talk, price la 





4 





; Bye. price Bs. bade. : : 
SHE HECUBA, oO PHCENICIAN 
VIRGINS, and MEDEA of EURIPIDES, le- 

rally. translated, into English Prose from the Text of. 
Porson. Printed for PD. A. Talboy, Oxford; and sold 
by Longman, Hurst, Recs, Orme, and Brown, London. 


For Schools, 
lished, Jn 6d, octavo, bound. 


5 





Jish, Notes. Thie is a very compact and 
edition-of the Iliad, for the use of 6phools. The force 
of the Particice; a distinguishing tesuty of the Grecian 
language, iv well puinted cut. ft will be found, be- 
youd all cumparison, the best: edition for the use of 
Schools, at present extant.---4asjacobia Review, Sep- 
tember, 1819- 

This. is, perhaps, the most useful edition of the 
Macnian bard, that has yet made its appearance. It 
is algo critical in an eminent degree, and contains a ja- 
dicioas and well-written account of the-digamma, toge- 
ther wth adlsertation upon the Homeric metre, PROC | Ycry 
pally selected from the writings of Professor Dunbar and 


Milton..-. New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1819, 
Printed by A. J. Valpy; und sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; -Lorigman “and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
Leckington and Co.¢ fF C. and J. Rivington, Lonrton; 
Macredie and Co. Edinburgh ; Camming and Co. Dub- 


eel 
Notes, 4a. 6d { 5 Pirst 


| 


cloes, 1s, Gd. § Latin 
 citls et-de Senectute, with Ermesti's Notes, &t. by Bar- 
ker, 3d edition, 4s 647 pears ae ‘Ofictorum, Historia 
et Geogra. 8a 645 Poetical Chrosology of Ancient and 
English History, 2s. ; Mythology; 4th Edition, 2s. 5 ’ 
cero de Officiis; ‘with Bnglish Neves, 6,3 ; 
Ciceronis, 8d. Edition, 2s; the Germany and” 

men 2u eon Se 84-0 Web wtrgr the 













permission, to Dr. CHARLES TAY 
the Society of Arts, Manufectates, and 
whose superintendence the work has been submitted, 
and to whom the Editor has been sndehind £2 anay 
Valuable Communications. 

* This boek isa properand almost, indispensable cam 
panion for the ‘New System of Domestic, id 








and Wt eter ne on in 1819, with reference to 
and 





CASES ote of a SERIOUS 


U8 "MORBID. APPEC- 


‘veers Menorrhagia, 
Leciedien, Diath, hth Catenin, Se 

of Exhaustion and Irritation. “~~ 
waRpHALL BALL, M4. D. F. B.S. BE. &c, Printed for 





contrasted with some.acute and insidious 
ing an attempt to prosecute the Views of Dr. Hamiltop 
and Mr. Abernethy. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, a new Edi- 
in 7 vols. 8vo, of 

oh | HE REIGN GEORGE the THIRD. , To 

which is prefixed, _i View of the Progseusier te. 


provement of England, in Prosperity and Strength. By 
‘ROBERT BISSET, Li. D. author of the Life of Burke, 





&c. ke, Continued to the Decease of the King. Printed 
} Rees, Orme, 


Longman, Hurst, Rees and Brown, London. 
“ Dr, Biseet's History is highly vay- 
rates with detail and com Macy. 


Smollett,, 
tinuation Of the History. of England.”¢ dita Be- 
view; Vol. 2. 
Fw Raaan Kanga shia pe'n work. soylibd pK 
musement---and while it Is free 
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Works 5 aie ER 


jitew See Rotem, , 1 





On the tof March wil be poled, rie 6 te 
ret -Mesitbe'{te' be Pv pes Sesh 


Letters's or: Letters the: Dead to several Living La-- 


dies and Gentlemen of notoriety - Nov ls From the late’ = son 93 
Miss B-- -. P- -.s, who’ diéd at Mré. -«~.'s Boarding | Orme, 
School, at Chelsta, in’ consequbtice of pétpetually read- |. 
ing Little's) Poems, which haé: beeh | incautiously jent 
het by. one of the housemaids zto T<:-'- @: Mos- ~e,4 alli 
Eeq: @ fashionable Poet. A Letter tor. Gobbete, by | 
one of the first Political Writers of the:day, . Carmen 





Portales af celubraled Mastoal Cinipertisa. 
On the Figst of March: will be published, : by’ T..B00-4 
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i Printed for Taylor an Heaney Fleece , 
E. Drury, Stanford. - 
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| 
SEY, and eet ar Oxford.street, hand. | 
somely printed on Paper: music size, @nd)cdn- 

taining a finely engraved Portrait of Beethoven, No.’ 
1. of a Series of oe 








of Dead} ty, in! 
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‘Lahgaages; History, | 
jects, im English, To be 
cungnate mew Rees, 
“Row, 


Theology” will be owns very .com- 


wen le ae of the mioést'rate and curious Books .of 


, While the ellector or books will ind 


buy succeeding Peles works, both of un- 
sora Ap ce atility.. ‘The remain- 
of the af #, ceplleetion will | 





BO, and Raffle. Withial Esin¥ on Game Cocks, and 
he Rules, de. at Horse Reacts; *wherefh Ripe care ed, 
Faitulations for Betting “upd equal ‘or 

ciehsse Reviset) ante Corrected. 
5 Bag. Printed: for Wi "Lowndes; > hongnian, 


7 Baldwin and-Co: 5 Gand"WieB, Whittaker: * 





icatchérd ahd: Uetterman ; Lackingtor andrCo. ; - J. -Ri-- 
fimrdson; J.’ Mawman; J. Aspérne’s WY Stewart ; ' T. 
ateitam;: E) Bawards; FT. and “J. Allman,?-anil: T. 
ughes. Of whom poe be -had separately, “floylés 

improved and ‘selécted, a8 a Companion: te'the 


gilt: edges.’ ee eye eae tie woe: 





r* | Card Table; priceSa 6d. boards; oF 44; Ga in paper case, 
PORES omc eve | Sateen ee Os 


E80) 
inted © incomanberet the Steam-enging ; Vega, on Curious 
Ripples.near Matacca ; 





6s, in boards, pene 
XERCISES iy LATING ‘ PROSODY 
D 
Ee ton ae, with  Exéreises “ant | 
tions 


satisfaction ; afd” we: can’ r i 


Comnelit Nepotis'V: 
tions for Exammetion, price 8s. 64. bound. 22. ¢ 
Butropii Historia, with English 


aé an Introduction to’ the’ stanning 


erses. The third-edition: “By the Wer. [ie 
C. BRADLEY. Price 4s. bound. 


THe" perdeal “Of this’ book es aforded us 





ees with Bniglidti Noted! nit Q 




























Mr. Scoresby on the Colour of 
Greenland Sea; Mr. Young on Pape Ons m 


- By Tory With’ the French Revolution. 








ral gatouredsplates;, price. 28s. boards. 
ae from the COURT of TRIPOLY, 
written during a Ten Years Residence in that 
from: the;Originals, in the posses. 


country: 
| tion of the Family of the late RICHARD TULLY, Esq. 


the British Consut. 
“ Like Lady Wortley Montagu’s, theésé’ pages hare 


the eye ; but they far exceed her’s in the importance of 
their statements, and at the same time, never awaken in 
the mind of the reader a suspicion that the author has 
been more’ ahxious to say a good thing than 2 true one.” 
Eclectic Review, 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Co, Conduit Street. 


Completion of the Franklin MS8.—Prive 283. bids. 
FRANKLIN'S MEMOIRS, the Sth and tth 

vols. in octavo, comprising his Posthumous Writ- 
ings, published from the Qrigitials, by his Grandson, 
| WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esq. The Me- 
Moirs of Dr, Franklin are naw complete in 3vols. 4to. 
or-in 6 vols. 8vo. price 3.123. Each Part is*sold: sepa- 





sets without delay’ London ; 
burn atid Co. ‘Conduit Street. 


ln’ 4' vols. 24s. ditto French, 3 vols..}8s. 
‘FULIEN DELMOUR, or the NEW. RA; 
a Novel, actually founded on the Events that have 

occurred in: France during the last 30 years, and con- 
taining many curious and ériginal anecdotes, connected 
By MADAME DE GEN; 
LIS. Printed for Henry Celburn and Co, Conduit- 
street. Of whom may be had, by the sathe-author,. 

I, Petrarch and Laura, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. : 

2. Jane of France, 2 vols: 12s. 

3. Zuma, and other Tales, 2 vols. 6s. 

4. Henri le Grand, 8 vols. 12s. , 


Spéedily will be pablished, ih 2 vols, Svo. 
(GEORGE the THIRD: his-COURT and’ FA- 


priuted for Henry Coi- 








Conduit:street. 





In 12mo. price 4s. Gd. 


; 1s yaad MOTHER’s MEDICAL, ASSISTANT ; 


containing Instructions for the Prevention and ’ 


Treatment of the Diseases of Infants and Children. By 
Sir ARTHUR CLARKE, M. D. Ke. &c. author of an 


Conduit-street. 





Lizars on a new style of Engraving; Mr. Herschell 

F] Sew mode of Anslysis; Mr. .Whytock cattine: 4 for 

- | Steam, Boats ; Dr. Mac Culloch..on Peat ; ° Dr. . Gillies on 
: porn the peculiar Gase of Vision; Mr. Anderson’s new Auno- 

‘B&aniples, ‘price'] merers Pr. Hibberton om the Rocks;of Shetland; Ac- 


of & Subterranean + -Br..Fleming on.the 
Gelatinose;; Dr, Hemilton ona Map of Ava; 

ega on st Table. of Proportional Logarithms ;_ Dr. 
on Tabasheer; Mr. Neill.on.the Ayrshire 


Rose: ‘Mp. De La Beeche; on ee 


Account 
ff Sosa Pn has 
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In the press, und. speedily will be published, printed 
uniformly with Park’s Travels, in 4to, and illustrated 
with a Map, and numerous Plates, 

"FRAVELS i in the INTERIOR of AFRICA to 


undertaken by order of the French Government, and 


BOWDICH, Esq: Conductor of a Missidn to Ashantee. 
Printed fur Henry Colburn:and Co. Conduit-street. 
| In foolscap 8¥0. with an elegant Frontispiece, repre- 
septing Lord, and Lady. Russell. in the Tower, price 
: 5g. Gd. extta boards, 
on HISTORY, addressed to a be- 
loved God-child. . Part 2. Profane. By the pu- 
[S* Affection’s Gift,” &c, &c. Printed for Bald- 













-CAUSES of the PRESENT DISCON- 
TENTS, with Strictures on the Politics of the 
Edinburgh’Review. Price ls. 64. 

*,* These reflections were first published in a late 
Nuniber of a wéll known-ahd véry popular miscellany, 
(Blatkwood?s: Edinburgh Magazine)---at the suggestion 
of soine friend’, for whdém the author feels great re- 
spect; «they ‘are now 
Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand ; and W. 
Blackwood, Edinbdtrgh 


eS every Saturday, by 
1 A. SCRIP at et xa 4 Fe Office, 362, 

(seeir Change) Strand, eae Ouadhectoeican (post 
4 paid} are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 








the merit of bringing every thing immediately before = 


tately; and tlie public are advised to complete their « 


MILW»' Printed for Henry Colburn and Co, _ 


Essay on Bathing. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co, , 


the SOURCES of the SENEGAL and GAMBIA, - 


performed in 1818; by M:G: Motiien. Edited by T; E. ~ 


d ck, » and 7 London ; and Swinborne and _ 
Polchester. Of whom may be had, price 5s. , 
Also, Sea-_, 





in a separate form._ 


ae 
a4 Printed for the hin ye hy W. POPLE, 
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